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TOMORROW’S OUTLOOK FOR RUBBER COLORS 


AR forced the almost complete withdrawal of 

colors except for some few essential products. 
There had been a healthy trend to greater use of color 
and that tendency has only been interrupted by the 
war. Marketing experts, buyers, designers believe that 
interest in color will spread in the postwar market. 
They expect consumers to be color hungry, widely 
receptive to colorful items as a welcome relief to the 
colorless, black or utilitarian war goods. 

Now is the time for the rubber goods manufacturer 
to get ready to meet this demand, to consider colors 
for all those products that either have not been made 
at all during the last two years or have been made in 
black only. 

DU PONT SELECT COLORS __ Anticipating the color 


trend, du Pont has made available a group of excellent 
organic colors, the best we have ever produced. These 
colors, designated as SELECT, were carefully selected 
from many because of their remarkable brilliance, high 
tinctorial power, good dispersibility, excellent light- 
fastness, stability to various curing conditions, freedom 
from bleeding, migration and crocking; also other 
properties that are desirable in high quality colors for 
use in rubber, synthetic rubbers and their latices. The 
high covering power of these colors permits use of 
based on tinctorial 


smaller amounts, thus their cost, 


TABLE |. PROPERTIES OF DU PONT SELECT RUBBER COLORS 


strength, is in many cases lower than that of other 
colors having inferior properties. This group of 
SELECT colors may be used with equally satisfactory 
results in rubber, neoprene and butadiene rubber. In 
dry compounding either dry powder or GR-S dis- 
persed colors may be used. For latex, a complete line 
of dry powder colors is available. 


SELECT Dry Powder Colors cover a very wide range 
of hues by blending them in proper proportions. It 
is possible by blending to obtain almost any hue in 
the visible spectrum. 

SELECT Dispersed Colors similar in form to the 
du Pont Rubber Dispersed Colors offered before the 
war but dispersed in GR-S. 


Color Matching __ I; is impossible to match a sample 
of colored rubber without knowing the exact formula, 
the brands and types of ingredients used, and the tem- 
perature, duration and type of cure. When requesting 
a color match, quicker and better results can be 
obtained if such information is furnished, or better 
still, if a pound or two of the base stock is submitted 
together with the method, time and temperature of cure. 

Some of the characteristics of du Pont SELECT 
Colors are given in Table I. Additional information 
and samples may be had on request. 
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WRT 


* a 
Red Orange 
28 F 


Good 
Good 
Good 


Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Excellent 
None 
None 
2.0 
None 


Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Excellent 
None 
Very Slight 

1.48 

None 


Press Cure 

Open Steam Cure 
Coid Cure 
Ammonia Cure 
Hard Rubber 
Light-Fastness 
Migration 
Crocking 

Specific Gravity 
Effect on Cure 


Bleeding 
Boiling Water 


Bleeding 
10% Seap Solution 


Good 


None 
None 
1.09 
None 
None 


None | None 





Excellent 


Very Good Unsatisfactory 


Biue 
cP 


> > 
Yellow Green 


G GSD GD 


Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Excellent 
None 
None 
i1 
None 


Good 
Good 
Good 
Unsatisfactory 
Good 
Excellent 
None 
Slight 
2.78 
None 


Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Excellent 
None 
Slight 
1.51 

None 


Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Excellent 
None 
None 
1.08 
None 


Good 
Good 
Good 


Good 
Good 
Trace 
Slight 
1.05 
None 


None None None Slight None 


None Bleeds None 





None Slight 





—— 


*Offered in both uindieeos and GR-S dispersed form. 
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When you get a lot more— 
You can afford to pay a little more 


YCAR Synthetic Rubber is a superior product which naturally 

commands a premium price. A true comparison with other 
materials is impossible because there is no other group of synthetic 
rubbers exactly like Hycar. 


By the time compounding and processing economies inherent 
in Hycar are considered, this premium material costs no more than 
less desirable synthetic rubbers and results in higher quality products. 


Take a look at some of the advantages of Hycar as compared to 
other oil-resistant types: 


. Better storage stability in crude and compounded states—won't 
set up—no stickiness 


. . Lower specific gravity means 25% more volume in finished product 
. Better oil and gas resistance 


Can be blended with GR-S and maintain adequate oil resisting 
characteristics 


Will take higher pigment loadings without undue sacrifice of quality 


Better extrusion characteristics— maintains shape during processing 
—won't collapse 


A variety of combinations of properties not otherwise obtainable 
. Excellent performance in severest types of service has been proved 


throughout all industry 


Hycar’s Technical Service Staff is at your service, ready to help 
you with your individual problems. Hycar Chemical Co., Akron 8, Ohio. 


Hycar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syitlilc Raber 
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PHILBLAC 


A new and improved black 
for Synthetic and Natural 
Rubbers. This unique 
new type H MF black 
whose stock imparts a 
combination of these 
desirable characteristics: 





EASY PROCESSING ~— LOW HEAT BUILD-UP 
HIGH RESILIENCE HIGH TENSILE STRENGTH 


GOOD PLASTICITY HIGH RESISTANCE TO 


GOOD ABRASION CUT AND CRACK 
RESISTANCE GROWTH 


This excellent combination of qualities makes Philblack A especially 
valuable for use in compounding both tire and mechanical goods 
made from synthetic rubber. 


For complete data on Philblack A performance write today for our 
new fully informative book “Philblack A.” No charge or obligation. 


Puititres PETROLEUM CoMPANY 
Philblack Division 


FIRST CENTRAL TOWER - AKRON, OHIO 
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-_" type of electrical assault wire insulation was tested 
comparatively against ordinary insulation in Army 
maneuvers not long ago. Stretched across a highway— 
run over by tanks, trucks, jeeps, men—the old kind lasted 
2 hours. Under the same conditions GEON 6461 lasted 2 weeks. 


But that’s only one important application of GEON, 
the new group of vinyl resins and plastics which make 
possible such a wide range of combinations of properties. 
Some of these properties are: resistance to acids and chem- 
icals, air and sunlight, food, flame, cold, heat, abrasion, 
sticking; unusually good electrical characteristics; flexi- 


bility; waterproof; can be made in a wide range of colors; 


Geon 


Unyl Reoina & Patties 
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Geon outlasts ordinary insulation 168 to 1! 


and many others. 

Already many new—and, in some cases, revolutionary— 
uses have been found in such fields as extrusion and mold- 
ing, electronics, metals, textile, paper, food, packaging, 
rubber, and others. The number of uses yet to be discov- 
ered seems limitless. For example, it has recently been 
found that GEON, properly blerded with certain syn- 
thetic rubbers, will impart to the rubber characteristics 
otherwise unobtainable. 

Right now GEON is available to industrial users subject 
to allocation under General Preference Order M-10. How- 
ever, limited quantities can be had for experiment. And in 
days to come, GEON’s outstanding characteristics will 
mean better, cheaper, safer industrial and domestic wiring. 

For more complete information, or for help on specific 
problems, write, Department K-5, Chemical Division, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Rose Building, E. Ninth 
and Prospect, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


ROSE BUILDING, E. NINTH & PROSPECT, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 





MORE THAN RUBBER 


New Qualities Long Hoped for 
Developed in Various Synthetics 


Out of our war-time shortages of natural rubber have 
come many synthetics that render a greater service. And 
here’s the major reason. These synthetics were custom- 


built to specific rather than general needs. 


The J. T. Baker Chemical Co., in step with the changing 
chemical needs of those who work with rubber, has been 
going along with this expanding technology. When 
chemicals were required to give synthetics certain qual- 
ities, Baker frequently made these chemicals cto the rub- 


ber industry’s defined specifications. 


Today, Baker not only supplies large quantities of Cal- 
cined Magnesia to meet the exacting requirements of 
Neoprene compounders, but also Magnesium Carbonate 


for its reinforcing qualities and high tensile strength. 


Baker makes four other sales leaders for the rubber 
industry to predefined specifications: Calcium Nitrate, 
Lead Acetate, Lead Peroxide and Carbon Disulfide. 


If you have need for one or more of these chemicals— 
or require a special chemical custom-built to your own 
rigid specifications, we urge you to write. Our chemical, 
technical and executive staffs are at your service. Your 


inquiry will be treated in strict confidence. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey. Branch Offices: New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 


Baker's Chemicals 


CP ANALYZED + FINE * INDUSTRIAL 
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WILCHEM PRODUCTS 


lined up for service on the ‘‘rubber front“’ 











These Wi.cHEM products were developed specifi- 
cally to be of service to you—the rubber chemist. 
NAFTOLEN, first in its field, has long proven its worth 
as a plasticizer-extender and has contributed im- 
measurably to the program of converting GR-S. 
The newer WiLCHEM products are now lined up 
with NAFTOLEN to present a broad front in 
attacking the problems of compounding 
and processing. 
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Two GENERAL PURPOSE 


GR-S COMPOUNDS 


FoR ELECTRICAL INSULATION 








Stearic Acid 
ANTISOL 

AgeRite Resin D 
AgeRite White 

Zinc Oxide . 
PELLETEX 
NY ik ls a ao scddeagiren tein —— 
DIELEX 

DIELEX ALBA 
Litharge 

Benzothiazy! Disulfide 
Selenac ... 


Sulfur 








TOTALS : 280.50 








CHARACTERISTICS 


High tensile, modulus and electrical resistivity, low dielectric constant 


and power factor, resistant to water, sunlight and aging. Easy processing. 


Suitable for pan, reel or continuous cure. 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER 


82 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
516 Ohio Bldg., AKRON, OHIO 
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A WELL-ROUNDED SERVICE 
TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY , 





AMERICAN CYANAMID 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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GENERAL REPAIRS | 


For Bodies Requiring Extensive Overhauling 


Building up rotor bodies to original size 
and contour 


Truing up rotor journals, and installing 
four new bearings to suit 


Restoring insides of chamber bodies to 
original dimensions. 


Installing a complete set of new dust 
stop rings 


ET Sateen -Lelalol* ia mmeleleli:s mela: 


8 
9) 


eing < 


Turning and recutting of connecting 
gears, or installing new gears if neces- 
sary. 





Repairing or replacing end-thrust adjust- 
ment. 


Replacing broken and missing spray 
piping 

When sliding door is returned— repai: 
ing or replacing worn parts. 


Reassembling, testing, painting, boxing 
and shipping. 
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ately upon arrival at our plant to get them ready for 
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REPAIRS 


the FACILITIES: 
and EXPERIENCE © 


of the maker 


Of utmost importance in efficient operation of a Banbury 
is the correct shape and size of the rotor bodies. When rotors 
become badly worn, incomplete mixing and inefficient pro- 
duction are the results. Farrel-Birmingham, by means of a 
special process, is able to return even badly worn rotors to 
exact original contour and dimensions, giving them the same 
wear expectancy as new ones. 


When rotors, as well as other parts, are broken or too badly 
worn for successful repairs, new parts can be substituted 
from the company’s large stock of replacement parts. 


Another important feature of Farrel-Birmingham’s Banbury 
repair program is field service. If you are having trouble, 
expert service men are prepared to diagnose the cause and 
apply the remedy. If minor repairs or adjustments are all 
that are necessary, they will be taken care of immediately — 
right on the spot. These men will also make periodic exam- 
inations of your Banburys—a service that may avert the need 


for major repairs. 
For quick Banbury repair service — write, wire or phone 
FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 


ANSONIA, CONN. (Telephone Ansonia 3600) 
AKRON, OHIO: 2710 First Central Tower (Tel. Jefferson 3149) 
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FARREL-BIRMINGHAM 


. .. is the only company hav- 
ing drawings showing the 
original dimensions of every 
part of the Banbury. 

... is the only company hav- 
ing the jigs, fixtures and 
gauges necessary for satisfac- 
tory repairs. 
FARREL-BIRMINGHAM 


...@s the developer and man- 
ufacturer of the Banbury 
Mixer, is the only company 
that can know what is required 
to restore a Banbury to its 
original work capacity. 





























TENSILE STRENGTH 


Give your GR-S Compounds heat stability 
provided by low sulfur content 


Safe, fast curing now made possible by FBS LITHARGE 





ELONGATION As you know,reductionin sulfurcon- _rate of cure without increasing the 
tent means increase in heat stability. _ risk of scorching. 
| } m4 Fr} 
4 H It has now been demonstrated that Thus, even though the normal 


FBS litharge (plus benzothiazyl di- quantity of accelerator is used, th: 


sulfide) makes low sulfur formulas sulfur content can be r2duced. 
practicable. Note, in the series of tests charted 
Why? and tabulated, the superior behavior 


Because it speeds up greatly the of the 0.75 and 1.0 sulfur formulas. 
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FORMULA 
ul GR-S (Institute )........................ 100 
E.P.C. Carbon Black................ 50 
ODULUS Zine Oxide PE os el 3 
a Coal tar softener....................... 5 
i rei met Benzothiazyl Disulfide............ 1.0 
FBS Litharge..... le OS A 15 
27 Sulfur iaibiatiahiinitecnonimaid ne 
Effect of Varying Amounts of Sulfur on Physical Properties 
a 19 (Curing period: 20 min. Temp: 287° F.) 
. % Tensile % Modulus at Tear 
° Sulfur Strength Elongation 300% Elong. Resistance 
oc 0.75 3840 670 980 420 
Ss 1.0 1000 665 1120 380 
15 3600 665 1190 340 
— f 2.0 3620 670 1025 325 
a ! After Aging 24 Hours at 100° C. 
75" 1 0.75 3460 610 1240 380 
PER CENT run 1.0 3380 530 1510 310 
1.5 3000 100 2080 230 
TEAR RESISTANCE 2.0 2770 340 2280 210 
RE A iG et | ArTER AGNG OE 
CONCLUSIONS: 


. FBS Litharge-thiazole with low sulfur imparts heat stability. 
Modulus is high and steady. 

Elongation is retained despite exposure to heat. 

. Heat stability prevents brittleness and improves tear resistance 
. Rate of cure is relatively fast, without tendency to scorch. 

. The combination is inexpensive and efficient. 





Ask us to send you a printed report, “Compounding of GR-S for Heat Resistance,” issued 
by the Rubber Division of our Research Laboratories, which covers the subject of FBS 
Litharge for low sulfur formulae in greater detail and from a number of additional angles. 


New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, San 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY Pssce: toson thationshoston Lend Go) Pitsborgh tional 


Lead & Oi) Co. of Penna.); Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.). 
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ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
245 Fifth Avenue * New York, N. Y. 
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Good for 
Another 
30,000 


Miles? 


URE the tire is smooth. But if it hasn't 
been abused in service, it’s good for 2 
or 3 recap jobs. With reasonable care, by 
holding down driving speeds, by easy start- 
ing and stopping, and maintaining correct 
air pressures, it can deliver double the mile- 
age for which it was originally intended. 
You can thank America’s skilled tire 
engineers for this doubling of tire life. 
For it is more than just a matter of recap- 
ping materials and application. 

In your prewar tires, rubber company 
engineers, designed and buik in extra 
quality and safety in sidewalis, the inner 
cords (carcass) and the bead. It is only 
because these constructions have generally 


stood up that it’s possible for millions of 


motorists to continue driving with 4 and 
5 year and even older tires. 

Bead construction might have been made 
cheaper, but tire manufacturers purposely set 
high standards of workmanship and speci- 
fied high quality steel wire for bead making. 







And close collaboration between rubber 
engineers and National-Standard has re- 
sulted in reducing bead failures to a 
minimum. 


Since the early days of the rubber indus- 
try, National-Standard has pioneered the 
development of better wire, improved wire 
construction and the design and building 
of wire applying machinery to improve 
and speed up production. 

National-Standard’s long experience 
naturally lead to the development of special 
wire for the improved service and longer 
life of many other rubber products, includ- 
ing many types of flexible hose, V-belts, con- 
veyor belts, aircraft ignition cable shield- 
ing, and coverings for electrical cables. 

National-Standard’s engineering and re- 
search staffs are working on new uses and 
constructions of wire to improve scores 
of other products. Perhaps these develop- 
ments can benefit your products—why not 
write and find out? 


with > “Sot Gan wena ge 


Divisions of National-Standard Company 


NATIONAL-STANDARD 
Niles, Mich. 
TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED BRAIDS 
AND TAPE 


ATHENIA STEEL 
Clifton, N. J. 
COLD ROLLED, HIGH-CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY 
Hoboken, N. J. 
LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 




















BACK THE ATTACK { 
—BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 








NATIONAL 
STANDARD 
\ \ | Company 
SS q 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 


Worcester, Mass. 


ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 


gga Ck ROT 
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BAKER’S P-8 


[Glyceryl Tri-aceto-ricinoleate ] 














3 LOW-COST Plasticizer for Synthetic Elastomers 





For Use In: 


NEOPRENE GN 

PERBUNAN 
i POLYVINYL CHLORIDE 
COPOLYMERS OF POLYVINYL CHLORIDE 
| ETHYL CELLULOSE (ETHYL RUBBER) 


As a plasticizer, Baker’s P-8 contributes to: 


@ Speed and ease of compounding. 


A flexible stock with good physical charac- 
teristics. 


3) Flexibility at low temperatures. 


GRS 
| 
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} Retained Flexibility (P-8 exhibits extremely 
low volatility at elevated temperatures). 
+ 
; The plasticizing effect of P-8 for Perbunan 
% (40 parts of plasticizer) 
! ee _ Flex. Modulus Tensile a - ‘took, 
Plasticizer a °C. @ 300% oi : 
: @ 150°C. to IW’. 75 
N Nil —30 2175 3225 395 15 = 
None I 
665 20 
: 60 400 1650 
| P-8 1.6 
{ Tricresyl os _50 750) 1475 515 25 60 
; Phosphate ; 
5 
- 





Glycol Ester of 
Low Molecular 


Aad —— vas eek —60 550 1650 


THE BAKER CASTOR OIL COMPANY 


Established 1857 






120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 


Chicago , Illinois 


Los Angeles , Californic 
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CLIMCO PROCESSED LINERS | tuitcvine ou 


Treatment Contains 


for Faster, Better Production at Lower Cost \__*3.20.2%.04% 
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COLUMBIA 
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UNUSUAL STRENGTHS are among 
the numerous advantages obtained in 
Columbia's new thermosetting plastic 
Allymer. Other points of superiority are 
its resistance to heat, crazing and mar- 


a 
ring . . . form stability . . . resistance 
| i to weather and to solvents, as proved in 
various critical war materials. Allymer is 


now available in sample quantities for 
experimental purposes. You may have 
research reports and other free data by 
writing. 
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ONE FOR RIPLEY—A recent ship- 
ment of 60,000 cases of bottled beer to 
the South Pacific traveled 9,000 miles 
with the breakage of only 27 bottles! 
This remarkable packaging achievement 
of the Glass Container Industry focuses 
attention on its splendid wartime record 

Solve many GR oY problems Among the many products destined for 
ad export in glass to our fighting men 

overseas, 1944 requirements call for 

678,800,000 beer bottles . . . 50,000,000 

These Columbia pigments have proved of value in products requiring special qualities bottles for water purifier tablets . . . 


Q ) insec silo } aa! 
in GR:S stocks. Here are just a few examples: 98,600,000 insect repellent bottle 


4 
Wire Insulation... - | 


- 
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Problem—to produce GR‘S stocks having the necessary tensile strength. PIG IRON production gets a big boost 
Answer—Calcene T, readily dispersible in GR:S, confers tensile strength meeting | when high sulphur content can be re- 
ae P geese ; duced. Soda Ash has the stuff, chem- 
specifications for many wire insulation stocks. ically, to do it—but the problem is to 
bring it into sufficient surface contact 

No-Mark Soles and Heels... with the molten iron. Columbia solves 


it with its Soda Briquettes—compressed 
Problem—to provide GR‘S soles an rele whic ’ ark . pellets composed chiefly of Soda Ash 
> P e GR°S soles and heels which will not mark floors. Added to the ladle at the time the pigs 
Answer—Silene EF and Calcene T make a highly satisfactory no-mark sole and heel stock. are cast, Soda Briquettes get the surface 
contact necessary for effective desulphur- 
L Tub izing—and reduce expensive dusting 
mner iupes... losses. A newly prepared folder will be 

. eer furnished on request. 
Problem—to improve retention of elongation and minimize box cracking in GR:S. ' 


Answer—Silene EF in GR:S confers these qualities, resulting in greatly improved ee 
inner tubes. . 


~~ 


- 
a 


These uses may suggest possibilities for either or both SODA ASH production records illus- 
trate the tremendous T wentieth Century 


Calcene T and Silene EF in GR°S stocks for your products. growth of the nation's chemical industry. 


We shall be glad to furnish information at your request. A basic chemical for the Glass industry, 
Soda Ash is also used extensively by the 
Textile and Paper industries and serves 
in a wide variety of cleansing operations. 


In a single month, total U.S. production 
€ Oo L U M Pr I Hi FE M : Cc A LS of Soda Ash now approximates that for 
the entire year of 1899... .and Columbia's 






own annual production exceeds that ton- 
nage by a substantial margin. 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GR N tr ) Tt y ] > COLUMBIA CHEMICALS include 
ANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Sodium Bicar- 


CHICAGO +++ BOSTON *** ST. LOUIS *** PITTSBURGH *** NEW YORK ** + CINCINNATI bonate, Liquid Chlorine, Silene EF (Hy- 
drated Calcium Silicate), Calcium Chloride, 


CLEVELAND * * * PHILADELPHIA + * * MINNEAPOLIS « * * CHARLOTTE Soda Briquettes, Modified Sodas, Caustic 
Ash, Phosflake, Calcene T (Precipitated Cal: 
cium Carbonate) and Calcium Hypochlorite. 
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A NEW LOW-COST 
NEUTRAL PLASTICIZER AND EXTENDER 


For GIR-S 


TYPICAL FORMULATION 


GR-S 100 Properties Original Aged 24 hrs. 
Zinc Oxide 5 

EPC Black 100 at 212°F 
TR-11 45 Duro 70 78 


Stearic Acid 2 Tensile 2000 1930 


Sulfur 3 : 
MBT 1.50 Elongation 600 450 


DPG 25 300% Modulus 970 1500 
CURE 50 MINUTES AT 298° F 























Now available through 


THIOKOL CORPORATION, TRENTON 7, N. J. 
Manufacturers of ‘Thiokol* Synthetic Rubber and Rubber Chemicals 
*Thiokol Corporation Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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KOSMOBILE 


DIXIEDENSED 
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Our Technical Service Division is ready at all times 
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EFFECT OF DIXIEDENSED 77 KOSMOBILE 77 CHANNEL CARBON BLACK 
ON THE BREAKDOWN OF GR-S 
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DIXIEDENSED 77 —KOSMOBILE 77 


Hela CALM OIE alle clalt-te MAA Gel tiile) oll |- MUA AMel Mel Melle Mii Miil-M ola-vel 4e(ehaamelileMileliilach 
* tion of GR-S and thus save on milling time. Then use more of this finely divided high 


grade channel process black to provide the necessary reinforcement and stamina. 


Dixiedensed 77—Kosmobile 77—the cool mixing, easy processing, high reinforcing 
and low heat generating eloll mol iiolileiiireMiolmlliiolgume cliihmelile Milne l-lacelgulelila-e 
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All Standard Schrader 
Valve Caps in use today 
contain the specially de- 
signed sealing unit witha 
dome-shaped rubber 
washer vulcanized bo- 
tween two dome-shaped 
BRASS plates. Because 
of their unique construc- 
tion, these caps are guar- 
anteed airtight up to 250 
Ibs. pressure. This mighty 
midget does the work. 





MR. & MRS. AMERICA 


Today good tires need good care—poor tires de- 
mand it. For safety and a minimum of tire trouble, 
keep a watchful eye on your tires now and be sure 
a Schrader Cap is applied firmly to each tire valve. 








CONTROLS THE ALR 


frre 


wis? 5 *) ! 


What would you do if your tires wore out and you 
couldn’t get replacements—Use oxen? Certainly not! 
But they would be better than nothing. So, with new 
tires for all admittedly remote, why not take care of 
your present ones? Isn’t that just good sense? 


What single factor ruins most tires? Underinflation. 
It breaks down side walls and causes a serious loss of 
tire mileage. Yet underinflation can easily be prevented. 

What to do about it? Take air-pressure reading with 
an accurate gauge. Put air in when needed and seal 
that air in at the valve mouth with an airtight Schrader 
Valve Cap. Be sure there’s a Schrader Cap, screwed 
down fingertight on every tire, including the spare. 


Uncle Sam, too, realizing the importance of Standard 
Caps is using them on a// pneumatic tired vehicles at 
home and abroad. So take care of those you have. Be 
sure they’re on tight. And if your dealer is temporarily 
out of Schrader Caps, don’t blame him. Try again later. 


Schrader Pages MeV 


A. SCHRADER'S SON, Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, iwcorporated, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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OVEN ENGINEERING 
_________ NEWS 


IOE Fabric Cementing System 
Ends Fire and Explosion Risk; 
Speeds Production, Cuts Cost 



















installations have been approved by 
insurance companies for safe opera- 
tion. 

















































HIGH PRODUCTION 
LOWER COST 


Since mechanical slowdown in the 
past occurred in the dipping and dry- 
ing process rather than in calender- 
ing, and since no production line can 
move faster than its slowest opera- 
tion, it becomes obvious that the en- 
tire manufacturing process has been 
stepped up tremendously. To be spe- 
cific, 60-inch material previously ce- 
mented at 20 yards per minute now 
travels 60 yards per minute through 
calendering and cementing, bringing 
a production increase of 300 percent! 

Notable economies have also been 
realized. Because the unit assembles 
as part of the calender train, no ad- E 
ditional attendant labor is required. 
Through proper engineering, operat- | 
ing costs are cut to a minimum (de- 
tails on request). Finally, there is an 
appreciable saving in liner cleaning 
costs, as well as an increase in the & 
life of the liner itself. 

In addition to safety and economy 
of operation, this system has brought 
about a decided improvement in the 
tackiness of the cemented fabric, and 
controls practically all of the factors 
governing tackiness. 





Schematic drawing of TOE fabric cementing system. (A) Fabric travel 





B) Evaporating tower. (C) Applicator tank. (D) Cooling drums. (E) Calender GLATTE APPOINTED 

Less than two years ago, when Amer- SAFETY EQUIPMENT Hubert Glatte 
ica’s synthetic tire program swung - a +.» 
into high gear, fires and explosions Shown above is a schematic draw- surchnsion agent 
caused by cementing tire fabrics with ing of a typical 1OE fabric cementing’ for the National 
a mixture of natural rubber and high- system used in tire manufacture. It ne Co., ae 
ly volatile solvents were common oc- may be seen that the dipping and dry-  gictrict opener 
currences in the spreader rooms of the’ ing process is now integral with the for OE in the 
tire industry. So serious was this calender train, but the chief causes of Western New 

; : 7 . ; : ‘= . : York Territory 
new hazard that fabric cementing be- explosion and fire (static build-up and yy qiatte has 
came of necessity an isolated opera improper drying) are absent. They been employed in 
tion, involving considerable fabric have been eliminated by ingenious engineering ca- 
handling, expense and loss of produc static collection equipment and proper Acities. wn — 
tion time. conditioning of cement drying atmos- struction Com- 

Today, in plants employing I0OE spheres. pany, the Asso- ; 
fabric cementing equipment, such dan- Interlocking controls make it impos- ytd —s : 
ger is a thing of the past and tire fab- sibie to start the calender train under the Buffalo 
ric manufacturing is a non-stop proc unsafe conditions, and if danger arises Board of Educa HUBERT GLATTE 
ess, with cementing done continuously in the train during operation, auto- tion. In toa7 ne Cte Go, wean hs 
in the calender train at calendering matic signalling devices warn calen- remained until he accepted his present 
peed der train operators. All such IOE position with 10. 

T} s .\ 15-R of a series. Re prints of previous advertisements will be sent free upon reqie st.) 
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11621 DETROIT AVE, CLEVELAN 2, OHIO 


Engineering Representatives in Principal Industrial Areas 
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* ASSOCIATED COMPANY: JAMES DAY MACHINERY LTD., LONDON, W. 1, ENGLAND * 
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@ RESINEX is a thermoplas- 


tic extender-plasticizer 
compatible with all synthe- 
tic, reclaimed and natural 
rubbers. 


It is providing superior 
qualities to tires, tubes, 
camelback, tank track, 
soles, heels, hose and a 
variety of other products. 


It is low in cost and avail- 
able in unlimited quantities. 


Write for laboratory facts 
and samples for test run. 
































CYCLE OF 
SERVICE 


taesy TO THE 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 


THAT HAS NOT 
BEEN BROKEN 


SINCE 
1868 


Upnept 


As specialists in SCRAP RUBBER we have served the 


reclaiming industry since its inception, our long expe- 











rience and expert attention insuring scrap that always 


comes up to specifications. 


THE LOEWENTHAL CO. 


JACK SIDER, President J. K. McELLIGOTT, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 
188 W. RANDOLPH STREET 159 CLEWELL STREET 
CHICAGO lI, ILL. AKRON 5, OHIO 


Cable Address: “Gyblowell” 
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General Chemical “Ba A” Reagent Acids and A 


Quality in quantity shapes success...increases product potentialities. That's 


why, wherever reagent grade mineral acids or ammonia in commercial 

General Chemical Reagent Acids 

. Ammoni roduced 

high purity products are an outstanding choice nation-wide. ' re pany’s Rea a 
sion, makers of laboratory reagents and fine 
chemicals since 1882, The experience of this 


quantities are specified for industrial operations, General Chemical “"B&A” 


These reagents from America’s foremost producer of mineral acids conform ng rove dt : 
Division with high quality chemicals embraces 
to exacting A.C.S. specifications. Their quality and purity are the result of over 1,000 purity products. 
General Chemical’s progressive research and advanced reagent produc- alee: 
4 x ° ° aa 4 * ” ° ° “BaA" Sulfuric Acid, R 7 ACS. 
tion technique, combined with invaluable “know-how” gained during Sp. Gr. 1.84 joagent, 
almost half a century’s manufacture of basic chemicals for industry. “BaA” Hydrochloric Acid, Reagent, A.C.S. 
| Sp. Gr. 1.18—1.19 
i “B&A” Nitric Acid, Reagent, A.C.S. 
Specify and rely on General Chemical “B&A” Reagent Acids and Ammonia } Sp. Gr. 1.42 
for your operations. Remember...their dependability has been “proved BAA ey ah aii Reagent, A.CS. 
in production” by America’s leading manufacturers! : “BaA”" Acetic Acid Glacial, Reagent, A.C.S. 


ee me ee erm ee ee 


Geeta) CENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


COMPANY Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore + Boston * Bridgeport 
(Conn.) + Buffalo + Charlotte (N.C.) * Chicago * Cleveland + Denver 
Detrort + Houston * Kansas City + Milwaukee * Minneapolis + New York 
Philadelphia + Pittsburgh * Providence (R. I.) * St. Louis * Utica (N.Y.) 
Pacific Coast Technical Service Offices: 
Los Angeles * San Francisco + Seattle, Wenatchee and Yakima (Wash.) 


in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Co., Ltd. » Montreal + Toronto » Vancouver 








Address ail inquiries to the Union 
Bay State Chemical Company, Rubber 
Chemicals Division, 50 Harvard 
Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 


Serving Industry with Creative Chemistry 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS SYNTHETIC LATEX SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


COATING COMPOUNDS - IMPREGNATING MATERIALS - COMBINING CEMENTS 





on special Bonding, Coating 
and Impregnating Problems! 








No matter what the problem may be — bonding neo- 
prene, rubber and other coated or moulded parts to any 
ferrous or non ferrous metal; corrogion proofing chem- 
ical tanks and equipment; laminating leather belting; 
coating magneto parts; combining or coating fabrics; 
impregnating paper; cementing various materials to- 
gether; insulating wire and other articles; etc. — you 
will find the UBS Laboratories equipped to provide the 


one best formula to suit your needs. Longtime special- 
ists in the field of industrial Bonding, Coating, and 
Impregnating Compounds, the UBS Laboratories 
not only know thoroughly the compounding advan- 
tages and limitations of all the latest synthetics, but 
even have developed an original synthetic latex and 
synthetic rubber of their own. Write today, describing 
your Bonding, Coating, or Impregnating Problems. 
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UBS developed compounds are being suc- 
cessfully used to coat magneto parts and 


for cementing gaskets, where oil resist- 
ance is of great importance 





UBS developed adhesives are being used 
in the manufacture of atable Army and 
Navy Equipment, where weather and 
chemical resistant seams 


of high tensile 
strength are required 





UBS developed adhesives and coating UBS developed compounds are being used 
compounds are being widely used on for chemical tank linings and to corrosion 
Army delousing bags, protective cloth- proof chemical handling equipment, 
ing, etc., where acid resistance and flame where acid resistance and alkali resistance 
resistance are of paramount importance are primary factors 











PLASTICS - INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES - DISPERSIONS 
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INION BAY STATE 
Chemical Company 
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Technical 
Bulletin No. 


| 
4 | on the compounding of GR-S with Substanticl Loadings 


of Zinc Oxide 











“Trimene Base” Acceleration 


“FTARIMENE BASE’”’ was one 

of the first organic accel- 
erators tested in our laboratory 
to give encouraging results with 
substantial amounts of Zinc 
Oxide. 

Stress-strain results, both orig- 
inal and aged, are satisfactory 
and show generally higher values 
than an equal volume load- 
ing of semi-reinforcing black. 
The pendulum rebound is high 
for a GR-S compound, and the 


heat generation is relatively low. 
‘“‘Trimene Base’”’ is capable of 
reacting with free fatty acids 
and it is probable that this re- 
activity contributed to the good 
results obtained with this accel- 
erator. The coumarone-indene 
resin and E. L. C. Magnesia re- 
main important constituents of 
Zinc Oxide—GR-S compounds. 
The selection of the proper grade 
of magnesia is important in 
obtaining optimum results. 








COMPOUND NO. 4 


GR-S . . 100.0 
Sulfur. 4.5 
“Trimene Base” . 1.1 
“Cumar MH 2/2”. 5.0 
E.L.C. Magnesia . 7.5 
Zinc Oxide 96.0 


(Kadox Black Label-15) 



























ORIGINAL RESULTS 





Load (Lb./Sq. In.) For Elongation of 








Time of Cure Tensile 
‘4 Min. at Strength Ba Cent Permanent 
: 45 Lb Lb. /Sq. In een 200% 300% 400% 500% _ 
7.5 1040 875 125 165 210 | 290 44 
15 1430 625 210 295 460 755 43 
30 1620 480 355 515 910 eee } .40 
45 1360 420 370 575 1150 eae 30 
60 1250 365 415 705 ‘ae .23 
4} 90 1290 345 485 850 ‘ ose .20 
4 — — 
¢ Goodyear-Healey Compression Fatigue 
} Pendulum (Goodrich Flexometer) * 
f 
{ Time of Cure 








Min. at 45 Lb Running Time 


a 


| Dynamic Compression 








| indentation Per Cent Per Cent and Per Cent | Max. Temp. Rise 
: in mm. Rebound Initial Com Cc } , ' 
; P Permanent Set | Initial Final 
90 7.18 65.1 17.3 15’— 1.0 18.7 | 9.0 9.1 
*Test Conditions: 100 Lb. Load. 0.15’ Stroke. 100°C. Oven Temp 











THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 FRONT STREET -I- NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Products Distributed by 
THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e BOSTON e CLEVELAND e SAN FRANCISCO 
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PLAN YOUR PLANT DRIVE NOW! 


Good organization will be needed to sell the 6th. The task of raising the huge sum required will be 
the most difficult ever asked of Industry. As each new military success brings us closer to Victory, the 
public naturally will feel that the urgency of war financing is lessened—whereas it isn’t. So organize 
now to prevent a letdown on the home-front from causing a letdown on the fighting front. Build your 
plant's payroll campaign around this fighting 8-Point Plan. You don’t have to wait for the official Drive 


to start— swing into action NOW! 


(b) Pre-drive letter to employees from management and 


] BOND COMMITTEE—Appoint a 6th War Loan Bond Sa oe 


Committee from labor, management and each represent- tc) Competitive progress boards. 
ative group of the firm. (d) Meeting schedules, etc. 

2 TEAM CAPTAINS—Select a team captain, for each 6 CARD FOR EACH WORKER— Dignify each personai’ 
10 workers, from men and women on the payroll—but approach with a pledge, order, or authorization card 
not in a supervisory capacity. Returned veterans make made out in the name of each worker. Provide for a 
most effective captains. cash purchase or installment pledge. Instruct each cap- 

tain to put a pencil notation on the card to indicate the 

3 ee me Set a quota for each department and each subscription he expects to solicit from each worker. 
employee. 


4, MEETING OF CAPTAINS—Give a powerful presen- 2 RESOLICITATION People don't mind being asked 
tation of the importance of the work assigned to them. to buy more than reek Resolicit each employee toward 
Instruct them in sales procedure. Have them carefully the end of the drive in a fast oe apes ah om 
study the Treasury Booklet, Getting the Order upon your State Payroll Chairman; he’s ready with a 

. fully detailed plan—NOW! 
ASSIGNMENTS -- Assi bilities for: 

S (z Music speeches pee, Chi ae ne opening 8 ADVERTISE THE DRIVE Use all possible space in 

the regular media you employ to tell the War Bond story, 


rally 


THE RUBBER AGE 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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Compounded Latex and Dispersions 
for Coa i y, Sat sr ti g anc Bondin a ribrous Materials 








Naugatuck Chemical Dispersions Process, Inc. 


DIVISION OF UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY UNDER MANAGEMENT UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


g j 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corporation 
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PICCOLASTIC is an entirely new elastic 

thermoplastic hydrocarbon resin, available 

Based on Styrene, in grades and types having different melting 

. points and characteristics. They vary from 
Substituted Styrene and viscous liquids, through tacky solids, brittle 


Homologues solids to resins of hard, horny toughness. 
They are generally of pale color, and the 
series comprises a wide assortment of melting 
points, molecular weights, solvencies and 
other properties. 


CLAIRTON, PENNA. 
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EEMCO 


fESSES 


Made in sizes from 12” x 12” Labora- 
tory Press up to desired sizes, EEMCO 
hydraulic presses comprise a line of 
especially built and designed presses 


for rubber and plastics molding. No 








matter what your molding require- 
ments may be, you are invited to 
consult with EEMCO for your needs. 

















* * * 
MILLS e HYDRAULIC PRESSES © TUBERS 
EXTRUDERS © STRAINERS © WASHERS 
CRACKERS © CALENDERS @© REFINERS 


* * * 





Sales Representatives 


MIDWEST 


HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO 
38 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


EASTERN 


H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO. 
OAKLYN, N. J 


OHIO 


DUGAN & CAMPBELL 
907 Akron Savings & Logn Bidg 
AKRON, OHIO 


IDI OD Evie Eveme s Moe. Co. 


SUCCESSOR TO “NAGLE” 





953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 
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for INSULATED WIRE 
Tensile Strength 

Resistance to aging 
Dielectric strength 


Write Our Technical Service Dept. for Details 


MOORE & MUNGER 


: 33 RECTOR STREET-NEW YORK CITY 
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The amazing capacity of 


tinuous production methods, has been a 
Proportioneers. Inc. “. 
tion in chemical proportioning, has kept 


to Allied arms. y 


the rubber and other process 
engineering and equipment : 


To supply predetermined 
and pine tar, 
‘Jo Proportioneers’ Yo 


portioned accurately. 
requirement. 


WRITE TO %PROPORTIONEERS 
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‘as modern as tomorrow 


quantities of softening oils, su 
into Banbury Mixe 
controlled 

Throughout the rubber industry. 
*%/, Proportioneers fo 


American industry to produce, based on con- 


major factor in bringing success 
backed by years of specializa- 
pace with the requirements of 
rtioneers, Inc. “ offers 


‘_ TODAY. 


industries. ‘Propo 


ch as asphalt 
rs, many rubber companies are using 
Adjust-O-Feeders as shown here. 
wherever ingredients must be pro- 


Equipment satisfies every 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 1700 





INC.%, 66 CODDING ST., PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 





The Perbunan synthetic rubber you see in this milling machine 
has a pretty big war job to do. . . and it’s doing it better 


than the natural rubber it replaces! 


For Perbunan developed in the great Esso Laboratories 
of the Standard Oil Development Company, and made 
all the way from crude oil to finished product at our 


. Baton Rouge plant—resists oil, heat, cold and time as 
Of] the \- Shit no natural rubber ever could. It’s working in warplanes 
at minus 65°F. and in tanks operating in heat above 160’F., 


What Perbunan is doing today—in war—is pretty good 


proof that it can do a big job tomorrow —in peace. Write 









for information concerning Perbunan, and remember, if you 
are ever stuck with a synthetic rubber manufacturing 
problem, our large staff of scientists and field technicians 


are at your disposal. 











STANCO DISI?ERIBUTORS. INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. a 
Warehouse stocks in New Jersey, 


California and Louisiana 


t 
— s THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER THAT 
PERBUNAN 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF RESISTS OIL, COLD. HEAT AND TIME 
ae ——— 
e é 
~“ 
a) 
_ . e 
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CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 











ACCRFELEFRATORNS 
PPEASEFEECEZTERS 


AN FE FOX FE DAN ETS 


Ah ‘Comp lele bine of Approved 
Compounding Materials 
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PELLETEX and GASTEX 
On the Home Front, Too 
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The continuous service demanded of 
this 20” endless belt causes far more 
wear than usual. The properties of 
PELLETEX and GASTEX here serve 
to lengthen the life of the belt. Com- 
pounds heavily loaded with these 
popular semi-reinforcing furnace 
blacks show greater flexibility, lower 
heat build-up, lower permanent set, 
superior aging, and greater resist- 
ance to oil and solvents — all valu- 


able contributions to belting such as 
this. 


So PELLETEX and GASTEX are help- 
ing win the war on thousands of 
home fronts just as fully as in equip- 
ment used on the fighting fronts. 


Plan to use PELLETEX and GASTEX 
after Victory when priorities and al- 
locations are ogres of the past. 





HERRON BROS. & MEYER 


OHIO BLDG., AKRON, OHIO. 
GENERAL SALES AGENTS FOR 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON 





: 
‘ 














PAMPA, TEXAS—GUYMON, OKLA. 
DISTRICT SALES AGENTS 


ERNEST JACOBY & CO., Boston 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER, New York 
THE C. P, HALL CO. OF CALIF., Los Angeles 





ST. LAWRENCE CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


HERRON & MEYER, Chicago 
H. M. ROYAL, INC., Trenton, N. J. 
oronto - Montreal 





PELLETEX 
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SUBBER RESEARCH 


WHEN rubber compounding problems bob up, either 
on present or future products, answers often are found 


more quickly and more easily by teamwork than by 


individual effort. 


That is why we sincerely believe it will pay you to 
work with Monsanto. Your experience in rubber plus 


our experience with chemicals will make a forceful 
combination in rubber research. Our exchange of ideas 


may simplify many a complicated task. 


Our technical service is at your command without 
charge and without obligation on your part. MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber Service Department, 
Second National Building, Akron, Ohio. Telephone: 


HEmlock 6191. 
| ~ 4 
MONSANTO 

















CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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MONSANTO CHEMICALS 
SERVING THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
ACCELERATORS 

ANTIOXIDANTS 

COLORS 

PLASTICIZERS 

INSOLUBLE SULFUR “60” 

SULFURIC ACID 

WETTING AGENTS 










To all users of B 
Mixers: enbury 


Gentlemen: 


In the past 8 years we have built new efficiency into 
hundreds of Benburys---restored working ability of 
equipment that, in some cases, considered 
beyond repair. 


During critical days of war production we stood virtually 
alone on the maintenanc j hours 2 day to 
keep Banburys doing their part in antic task 


The biggest users in the Industry depended on us for 
Banbury rebuilding and repairing service because they 
knew from experience that our skill, engineering know- 
ledge and mechanical ability were competent enough to 

do what was needed 0 restore maximum mixing efficiency-~ 
and that we were not snterested in "pressuring: them into 
new-parts oF new-equipment snvestmentse 





It goes without sayine that we could not have given the 
Rubber Industry the very service that nelped it meet 
its producti on demands for supplyine vital war needs 

if we did not have & complete lnowledge of Banbury 


re qui rementse 


Facts cannot be denied. ith hundreds of Banburys in 
service , todays giviné greater mixing efficiency 2° & 
result of our giving able, skillful, economh en, rebuild- 
ing services we ao have the Mnow how", the equipment 
and responsibility that you want tor properly handling 
your Banbury repairs---and haridling them with assured 


satisfaction 
Sincerely» _ 7) os a 
Wi ded” 
(tte nt, 


Interstate Nelding Servicee 


4 


ava 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


un Ph 
Ph in 1 Plant: 914 Miami Street 
EXCLUSIVE 


s 


AKRON 11, OHIO 


SPECIALI “ Pho : 71) 
STS IN BANBURY MIXER ee lb 
ILDING 
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NEUTRAL 
WATERPROOF 


CHEMICALLY 
RESISTANT 





ee s 
*REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 









@ Perhaps one of these would be just what you want. Write or 
wire for information and samples. 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH - PA. 
Chemicals for the Nation’s War Program 










BENZOL e TOLUOL e@ XYLOL @ TOLLAC @ NEVSOL e CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 
HI-FLASH SOLVENTS © COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS © GUANADINE NITRATE e TAR PAINTS 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS @ WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS e DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, AND SHINGLE STAIN OILS 
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No. 2 Royle Continuous Vulcanizing Machine 


“Any Insulation” Won't Do 
When You're Fighting A Global War 


“Fifteen hours after things had quieted down we were using the airstrip. - - 
run telephone lines to the important stations and installed field sets. That 


night - - - lines and many other things were blown to bits.”’ 


That is the way it is on fighting fronts around the world. It is to the credit 
of American ingenuity and industry that material and equipment to main- 
tain communications under such conditions is available, and in sufficient 
quantities. 

Today Royle Continuous Vulcanizing Machines are delivering insulated 


wire in many of the nation’s wire processing plants—*“‘enough and on time.” 
7 4 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 


Coatinental Eurepe Home Office Akron, Ohie 


James Day ( Machinery) Ltd. 8. H. Davis J. W. VanRiper 4. C. Clinefelter PATE RSOWN 3, NEW JERSEY 


Leadon, England SHerwood 2-8262 UNiversity 3726 
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SRF 


SEMI-REINFORCING FURNACE BLACK 








WITH VITAL ; 
PROCESSING NEEDS + 





Now in full scale production at Continental’s new . o— 

plant, Continex SRF is a perfected semi-reinforcing fur- 4 te 
4i . 4i . . : F 
nace type black that is ‘engineered’ to provide im- iil 





proved processing results. - 
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Rubber Processing Problems-Now and Post-War 


By R. P. DINSMORE 


Vice-President, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


HE subject of this paper was selected not merely 

for its current interest but also because it is a vital 

factor in the development of the American Synthetic 
Rubber Industry in which the author has had a deep 
and continued interest. If, from time to time, he has 
presented facts and conclusions regarding its various 
aspects, it has been because of a strong conviction that 
the interests of the industry, and to the nation, require 
that the program must not fail to measure up to its 
full possibilities. 

Last spring, when there was much idle talk about 
the advisability of shutting down the synthetic plants 
at the close of the war, data were presented which sug- 
gested a strong probability that the industry would 
have to rely upon synthetic rubber for some time after 
the war’s ending. Sound thinking in this direction 
is essential in order to ensure a continuing supply of 
essential raw materials for manufacturing the rubber 
and adequate provision for certain scarce accessory 
materials, such as carbon black and accelerators. It 
likewise indicates that there should be no diminution 
of effort in the direction of quality improvement in 
the rubber itself and the products to be made from it. 

In this paper it is desired to discuss the problems 
of processing, which affect the productivity of the 
rubber goods plants and the cost and quality of their 
output. It is believed that this too must be viewed 
in the light of a continuing synthetic rubber operation 
after the war and with the expectation of an increas- 
ing rather than a diminishing production. Considered 
in this manner, processing difficulties demand perma- 
nent and economical solutions. Failure to provide such 
remedies would be as reprehensible as failure to pro- 
vide an economical source of alcohol for the post- 
war use of the alcohol-butadiene plants. 


Note: This paper was presented by the author before the Boston Rubber 
Group at Boston, Mass., on October 6, 1944 





This discussion is necessarily devoted to the short- 
comings of GR-S, based on our present rather limited 
experience and as a result of attempts to adapt it to the 
equipment and methods developed for natural rubber. 
To those who have not had long years of experience in 
the rubber manufacturing industry, it may be well to 
point out that natural rubber has had its drawbacks 
and serious processing problems, as well. It is, per- 
haps, unnecessary to enumerate these difficulties in de- 
tail, but it should be remembered that frozen rubber, 
rubber with extreme variations in cleanliness and plas- 
ticity, and material with rather sharp variations in rate 
of cure, all have complicated processing. The necessity 
for dusting slab stock to permit its storage, even under 
cool conditions, has been another constant problem. 
And, finally, if we think back to the period following 
the last war, we will recall that the new war-baby, car- 
bon black, was giving us as many headaches in process- 
ing methods, capacities and quality control, as any we 
are presently experiencing. 

It is not expected that the brief presentation in this 
paper will be either complete or final. The broader 
objective is expressed in the hope that the splendid 
cooperative spirit in the industry which has, thus far, 
surmounted every obstacle, will be applied to the solu- 
tion and discussion of this vital problem. We must 
continue to discriminate between those matters of wide 
and vital importance to the nation and the industry and 
those of more narrow competitive interest. 

In order to get a concrete picture of the probable 
post-war situation as compared to several years in the 
immediate past, examine the figures for rubber supply 
and demand in Table I. From these figures it will 
be noted that, if we allow for a necessary 400 to 500 
thousand tons of crude to take care of rubber in transit 
and to supply users stocks, there may be no excess of 
supply for the next three years. These figures assume 
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the close of the L-uropean war this year and the recap 
ture of the plantation areas by the end of next year. It 
is admittedly true that these potential requirements may 
not be realized, be AaAuUSs« rf economi disturbances, labor 
malingering or shortage of accessory materials. 

\s ot August of this year, we were consuming rub 
ber at a rate of about 10% below the projected annual 
iverage. Labor output was the limiting factor but 
carbon black was being consumed at a faster rate than 
it was being produced his would indicate that we 
could not approach the projected rubber consumption 
for 1945 without an expansion mn carbon black output 
of possibly 30% [his does not take into account the 
increased demand for black outside of the United 
States, because of increased use of svnthetice. Such 
black must come chiefly from this country. 

Che limiting effect of carbon black production ac 
centuates the need for careful industry analysis and 
planning, supplemented by effective action. The rub 
ber industry in this country ts in an unusually favorable 
position to do capacity business after the war, because 
of the large available capacity, the relatively simple 
conversion to civilian-goods manufacture and the pent 
up demand of its products. This demand will be influ 
enced less by temporary economic adjustments than will 
be the case for many other consumer's goods. It would 
be unfortunate, indeed, if imperfect planning should 
prevent the realization of this opportunity 

It is well known that the general purpose synthetic, 
(GR-S, differs considerably from natural rubber in 
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FIG. 1—Effect of black on processing 
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many of its properties. These differences have created 
most of the processing problems now facing us. It 
is unwise to assume that GR-S is inherently inferior to 
natural rubber in every case where present processing 
techniques cause difficulty. However, we can assume 
that certain features of the GR-S make difficult the ap 
plication of present methods. 

This synthetic is a mixture of polymer groups which 
vary In size to an undesirable degree. A considerable 
proportion is made up of groups of rather low molecu 
lar weight, thus tending to make the rubber soft and 
thermoplastic, while another large portion of relativel) 
large and, perhaps, cross-linked polymer groups forms 
a more stable and tough component. Working which 
is suitable for one component, tends to be unsuitable 
for the other. To some extent GR-S behaves like a 
plastic. It is hard and non-adhesive when cool and soft 
and stringy when hot or when plasticized 

\lthough GR-S was selected partly because of its 
compatibility with crude rubber, it is not nearly so com 
patible as might be wished. Pigment dispersions are 
difficult because of its temperature, plasticity charac- 
teristics, its physico-chemical nature and, perhaps, by 
reason of the nature of the non-rubber constituents. Its 
non-adhesive cold surface makes bonding difficult and 
even if plasticized until sticky, it has a weak viscous ad 
hesion rather than the strong semi-elastic adhesion of 
natural rubbet 

With these somewhat general observations in mind 
let us turn to a more specific examination of our 
processing problems. The first group will be considered 
under the heading of mixing problems 


Mixing 


The use of blacks ts essential to almost every use of 
GR-S. These materials are more difficult to disperse 
in GR-S than in natural rubber, which is reflected in 
higher power consumption and higher temperature. The 
finer the black, the more difficult the dispersion. The 
ease of dispersion is reflected in the processability of the 
resulting stock. This property is shown in Fig. | 
where an Easy Processing Channel tread is compared 
with one made from equal parts of EPC and semi- re 
enforcing Furnace. Thus, while this mixture of 
blacks is used to reduce heat generation in the cured 
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by subsequent refining, which likewise reduces 
The tensile relationship of 








FIG. 3—Milling behavior (Raw) 





FIG. 4—Milling behavior (Raw plus Plasticizer) 





FIG. 5—AMilling behavior (Loaded) 


such mixtures is a fairly good straight line, as shown 
in Fig. 12. 


Calendering 


The next processing operation of importance is calen 
dering. The friction operation cannot be carried out 
at elevated temperatures, and, particularly in continu 
ous running, it is difficult to keep the temperature from 
building up. High plasticizer is helpful, but does not 
cure the trouble. Square woven frictioning is espe- 
cially troublesome and, if any cooling is permitted be 
fore the coating: operation, the coat adhesions will be 
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FIG. 6—Shrinkage after milling 


poor. Coat calendering 1s done at about the same tem- 
peratures as for natural rubber stocks but, here again, 
the temperatures are more difficult to maintain. The 
fabric should be hotter and dryer for success with 
GR-S. 

In belt frictions GR-S does not process well except 
with so much softener that reclaim ts a better substitute 
Chis degrading of the stock enhances curing troubles 
which will be mentioned later. Belt-cover stock, made 
with GR-S, is very dry unless used with high-softener 
or an adequate amount of reclaim (20-25% reclaim 
hydrocarbon ) In any event, some cement must be 
used in building Square-woven tire fabric can be 
frictioned with 65 GR-S—35 reclaim (hydrocarbon) 
but when GR-S is raised to 80%, good frictioning 
is almost impossible. This is illustrated in Fig. 13. 

In general, it may be said that the frictioning opera 
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tion must be carried out with a stock soft enough to 
maintain a moderate temperature and that the coating 
must be done in a manner to get a hot union. In most 
cases the coated fabric is dry and non-adhesive unless 
cemented. 


Tubing 


In extruding GR-S treads and similar shapes, the 
tendency, at normal extrusion rates, is to produce 
ragged and broken edges. This difficulty is alleviated 
by the use of roller dies or tuber designs, such as the 
duplex, which minimize the drag on the edges. The 
difficulty is illustrated by Fig. 14. Shrinkage, after 
tubing, must be watched carefully. If the tubed stock 
is cooled under any tension, shrinkage takes place and at 
a slower rate than for natural rubber stocks. This re- 
quires more elaborate shrinkage devices. 

Camelback and tractor treads use 65 GR-S—35 re- 
claim (hydrocarbon). In tractor tires, the shortness 
of this compound gives difficulty in the shaping opera- 
tion because of actual rupture of the tread stock while 
shaping. The best remedy known at present is to mas- 
terbatch the black separately with GR-S and reclaim, 
before blending. Reference to Fig. 15 will show ‘he 
appearance of a tread ruptured in shaping. 

For tubed stocks, and for practically ali other uses, 
even slightly scorched stocks must be refined before 
they can be reused successfully. All tread unions should 
be cemented. These include splices, sidewall junctions 
and under surfaces. 


Tire Building 


[he practice with natural-rubber tire stocks was to 
use enough solvent wash to make the stocks tacky 
the more used the tackier the surface. With GR-S 
stocks, too much solvent reduces effective sticking. 

At this point in the operation poor coat adhesion 
shows up by giving excessive peeling when the plies 
are stitched down. The tendency for union, even 
though cemented, to open up under any strain, ts so 
great that it is desirable to use a long tread splice (less 
than 20°). The stresses produced in tire shaping always 
produce some ply opening og ited spots) which may 
occur in any region from the bead to the crown of the 
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FIG. 9. 


With the precautions indicated, well-prepared stock 
does not give excessive difficulty in tire building, once 
the builder becomes accustomed to its use. 


Molding 


Because of its curing characteristics, and high co 
efficient of thermoplasticity, GR-S requires better stock 
listribution to avoid surface defects. With large, mul- 
tiple-cavity molds, extreme care must be taken to get 
uniform temperature and pressure on all cavities. Since 
the hot tear of GR-S stock is low, careful removal of 
the hot article from the mold is essential to avoid tear 
ing. With vented molds, as for tires, if the stock is too 
soft, it will flow through the vent and rivet itself at the 
other side, thus effectively plugging the vent. 

In tires, belts and such fabric-containing articles, 
blowing between the plies is aggravated by the poor hot- 
tear and the low moisture permeability of GR-S. Knots 
ind slubs in fabric, because the rubber does not adhere 
o them, cause over 50% of the blown spots. In our 
previous experience all-reclaim stocks are the nearest 
parallel. The only remedies for blown plies are (1) 
dry ply fabric, moving promptly through the factory 
especially in humid weather) or (2) maintenance of 
low humidity where fabric is stored and used, or (3) 
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FIG. 11 


Variations in GR-S manufacture 


cooling molds after cure (thus raising the tear 
strength) or (4) the use of 17% or more of crude 
rubber in the ply stock. Fig. 16 shows the relative hot 
characteristics of natural rubber and GR-S which ac 
count for many of our molding difficulties. 

[t should be remembered that colors and whites have 
limited possibilities in GR-S stocks because carbon 
black is needed for quality. The effects of white pig- 
ments are shown in Fig. 17. Unfortunately, mixtures 
of GR-S and rubber in tread stocks, do not process as 
well as either one alone. However, the use of a 65 
GR-S-35 rubber tread reduces tread cracking. 

It is of interest that a mixture of 74 GR-S-14 crude 
and 24 reclaim, frictions well and does not give blowing 
in the cure. A 50-50 mixture of rubber and GR-S for 
ply compound will build satisfactorily without cement 


Buty! Rubber 


Since Butyl rubber is the preferred synthetic for 
inner tubes, a few words about this rubber are in order. 
Butyl handles easily and efficiently, if kept free from 
contamination, up to the time of tubing. Its mixing 
efficiency, compared to rubber, is from 130 to 180%. 

Regular Butyl gives trouble in tube manufacture 
because of thinning at the fold and pinching under the 
machine-splicer clamp. It also gives thin spots and 
porous spots in the mold cure. These troubles are 
caused by its plastic flow properties. Channel black 
loading reduces these troubles, but makes resplicing 
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l‘riction calendering 


(when necessary) difficult. Higher Mooney-viscosity 
Butyl with soft black seems to effect an improvement 

lube cures are about 40% longer at present but show 
promise of reduction to a 20% longer cure. Fig. 18 
shows the thinning out which is apt to take place at the 
fold in the tube. Fig. 19 shows the effect of the clamp 
pinch im machine splicing 


Neoprene 


sesides its valuable special uses, neoprene oftered 
the best possibility for the manufacture of high-grade 
belts and hose and other quality mechanical goods, 
when rubber was not available. Neoprene’s superior 
elasticity, flex, light, and oil resistance were the chief 
reasons for its advantages for such products. How 
ever, increased military requirements for neoprene 
curtailed such a program to a drastic degree. We 
would expect, therefore, as the military demand de 
creases neoprene would, once more, be in demand fo 
high-grade mechanical items. This offers an oppor 
tunity for neoprene to become firmly entrenched im the 
period of natural rubber scarcity following the decrease 
in military requirements 

Che permanence of neoprene’s position must depend 
on two factors; namely, its competitive cost, and its 
processing properties. The special report of the Office 
of the Rubber Director of August 3lst, showed 
projected post-war cost for Neoprene GN, of 19.6 


cents per pound. Such a cost might be sufficiently com 
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Extrusion at normal speed 


Tread Break Tread Splice 


FIG. 15 


petitive for several years in which time perhaps further 
economies may be effected. 

The processing of neoprene is a serious handicap. 
[t has not been completely stable and, hence, varied in 
processability and rate of cure. Stocks made from neo- 
prene would build and combine with difficulty, except 
at elevated temperatures. Improvement has been ef- 
fected by the incorporation of about 5% of dibutyl 
sebacate, which is an efficient plasticizer and reduces the 
stiffening effect at normal temperatures. It is essen 
tial to cool mixed stock thoroughly, before storage, to 
prevent bin scorching. It would be desirable to store 
the original neoprene at sub-normal temperatures to 
avoid pre-setting. The manufacturers still have a 
problem in improving its stability 


The Effect of Post-War Crude 


If we look again at Table I it would appear that, 
following the recapture of the plantation areas, we 
would get rather respectable increases in our crude 
rubber imports, It must be remembered, however, that 
there will be a world-wide demand and that we will be 
fortunate if we get 40% of the available crude in the 
first two years. In 1944 we will probably use in this 
country not far from 150,000 tons of crude, which will 
represent approximately 15 to 20% of our total rubbet 


consumption It is unlikely that our total imports of 
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rude will represent much more than 20% of our in- 
creased consumption for the first year (probably 1946) 
after recovering the plantations. The following year, 
the figure might rise to 30%. It is true that these figures 
represent a considerable change over the 15% figure 
which we will probably approach by the end of this 
vear or the first of next. However, it is far from a 
drastic change. 

From the quality standpoint we would first desire to 
handle high speed truck and bus tires, followed by 
other seriously-overloaded tires. Tubes, if not by then 
being satisfactorily manufactured from Butyl, would 
be high on the list. Certain unsatisfactory mechanical 
items, probably some types of electric-cable insulation, 
certain drug sundries, and specialties would follow. 
Not all of these items would require complete conver 
sion to crude. In the absence of war demands 300,000 
to 350,000 tons of crude would put us in good shape, 
quality wise. 

From the processing standpoint, a moderate percent- 
age of crude, 8 to 12%, would be of great assistance 
in reducing blown passenger tires and would probably 
give corresponding aid to tire performance. However, 
this is likely to be one of the later permissible changes 
although it would only require 40,000 to 50,000 tons 
per year of crude. It is possible that ply cementing 
may be continued even in cases where natural rubber 
stocks have been reinstated. The reason for this state- 
ment lies in the superior building qualities of cemented 
plies 

It should be remembered that, for a time, the condi 
tion of plantation crude is likely to be bad—perhaps 
shipped wet—and this may introduce cure and other 
variables, which will make it a not unmixed blessing. 

On the whole, we can visualize a gradually increas- 
ng use of crude which is likely to help our processing 
problems first in truck tires and high-grade belt fric 
ions, high-grade hose, electric cables, certain sundries 
nd specialties. Tubes would be another high-prefer 
nce item if not improved over present manufacture 

reads in general and passenger tire carcasses would be 

ither long delayed in any benefit. The extent to which 
€ conversion to crude will eventually go, depends 

pon the combined ingenuity of the research chemists 
improving the rubber and its accessory materials, 
synthetic manufacturers in turning out a more uni- 
rm and readily processable rubber,! and the rubber 
ods technicians in adapting the synthetic to their 
cesses and uses. 
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AFTER CURE 


FIG. 18 


Creasing of raw Butyl tube 


It is not necessary to adopt an extreme nationalistic 
or isolationist viewpoint in order to appreciate the vital 
importance of having a source of rubber near to our 
hand. Even granting a sympathetic understanding of 
our industry's problems by those countries which will, 
post-war, control most of the crude rubber production 

and such understanding has not always been mani 
fested—we have seen how, with the will in the world, 
inability to protect those distant areas has brought us to 
the verge of disaster. That the disaster was avoided 
neither means that the danger was imaginary nor that 
it might be similarly avoided on another occasion. The 
tempo of aggression becomes even faster. 

here are few people in this country who do not now 
realize the vital importance of rubber to our total 
economy, in peace or war. It is unthinkable that we 
should again place the key to that economy in the hands 
of others, now that we have, with such effort, obtained 
possession of it. Economical processing is one impor- 
tant factor in this situation affecting the safety and 
future economic development of our country. Let us 
not take the responsibility lightly. 

The author acknowledges with thanks the helpful co 
operation of the Goodyear Compounding Staff in the 
preparation of data for this paper. 





FIG. 19—Breakdown at fold during splicin ; 
operation. 
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Ridacto-- An Accelerator Activator for Thiazoles 


By C. R. JOHNSON 


Ridbo Laboratories, Inc., Paterson, N. J. 


S more experience has been obtained in the utiliza- 
A tion of GR-S synthetic rubber, it has become clear 
that means to overcome, at least in part, the tendency 
of GR-S vulcanizates to harden and lose elongation on 
heat aging would be most desirable. It has been 

found that certain accelerators classified as self-acti- 
vating or non-persistent have aided considerably in 
overcoming the poor aging characteristics of GR-S. 

Due to the prewar popularity of mercaptobenzothia- 
zole (MBT) and benzothiazyldisulphide (MBTS), it 
was natural that these accelerators would receive at- 
tention and use with GR-S. In many cases it has been 
customary to use a principal dosage of MBT or MBTS 
and a small dosage of D.P.G. as an activator, in about 
the ratio of 5-10 to 1. Vulcanizates obtained with 
such acceleration showed many good characteristics 
but unfortunately they did not have good heat aging 
properties. Retention of elongation after 24 hours 
at 100° C, in the air oven was of the order of 50%. 

More recently considerable attention has been di- 
rected to the possibility of activating a much smaller 
dosage of the thiazole with some material, not an ac- 
celerator itself, but capable of making effective the full 
accelerating power of the thiazole. In other words, a 
method of making the thiazoles non-persistent. Ex 
periments have shown that by this method greatly im- 
proved aging characteristics can be obtained. 

Such an activator is Ridacto and its use is illustrated 
in the accompanying table which shows test results of 
several combinations of Ridacto with low MBT dosage 
in a tread type formula. It will be noted that the dos- 
age of MBT is cut to approximately one-half the 
amount usually necessary. In the same table are 
given the physical tests of a high MBT-low D.P.G 
acceleration in the same base formula. 

The noteworthy improvements resulting from this 
method of compounding are: (1) A flatter modulus 
curve; (2) Greater retention of tensile on aging; 
(3) Greater retention of elongation on aging; and 








A B & D 
vk Fe Seer ere! 100. 100. 100. 
EPC Channel Black ..... 45. 45. 45. 45. 
RMON 6 04x cdeeen’ 5 5 5. S. 
Senmtee AGU . occ ceecsse 3 l. 1. 1. 
Pe BUD Gdvewed-dauheus's 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 
Re FO 4. 4. 4. 4. 
Mercaptobenzothiazole .. 1.25 6 6 7 
a ae at 25 -_— oo 
ne. cet edeusee eon -— 1.4 1.6 1.6 
ne Me 2. » 2. 2. 


Tensile @ Break 
Cure 280° F. 
ee ee 2140 1660 2110 2440 


Drdveatncteendeiien 2700 2380 2650 2810 
60’ sa in nations 2720 2670 2830 3130 
90’ aaa 2840 2890 3090 3180 
Se vivieces wcwoauecers 2700 2740 2560 3140 
Modulus @ 300% 
. , ee 490 310 440 520 
SS . oe ee ; 760 550 670 700 
60° . arias dn: te Sole ee 990 700 750 840 
Pare eee 1270 860 880 930 
120° «ek 1400 950 980 990 
Elongation @ Break 
30’. eee 760 880 820 800 
45’ ers, Seg 650 760 730 720 
Ps dadacnsacve cen ; 590 700 690 680 
90’ . vied 520 650 680 640 
120° ‘ ; 480 610 580 620 
Shore Aged 24 hrs Rebound 

Cold Tear Hardness @ 100° C. 60’ 70° F 

Formula 6u’ 90’ 60’ I M E 60’ 

\ 300 248 57 2090 290 45.3 

B 375 358 55 2600 1410 480 45.5 

Cc 327 311 56 2850 1600 480 45.7 

D 316 321 57 2880 1770 450 44.9 





(4) Better tear. Optimum activating effect is ob- 
tained with an approximate ratio of Ridacto-MBT 
2% to 1. Ridacto is a mobile liquid with 1.06 spe- 
cific gravity. 
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Alkyd Resins and Chlorinated Rubber 


HLORINATED rubber blends very satisfactorily 

with many alkyd resins and imparts such desirable 
properties as increased speed of drying and chemical re- 
sistance, according to a recent report of Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc., Detroit, Mich. The alkyd, on the 
other hand, gives many advantages to chlorinated rub- 
ber, including increased durability, adhesion, flex- 
ibility, and appearance. 

In carrying out investigations on this subject, 
Reichhold blended alkyd resins which, it is believed, 
will give representative results and in all probability be 
typical of the resins that will be employed in the great- 
est volume for postwar use. In one case, all soya oil 
type alkyds. The percentage of glycerol phthalate 
pure alkyds were used and in another, all linseed pure 
resin present in the alkyd varied from 50% to approx- 
imately 30% In addition, modified resins were also 


included because they represented the type of resin 
which is bound to have some popularity in postwar fin- 
ishes. In every instance, the solids of the resin solu 
tion were used. This was done to eliminate any solv- 
ent solubility difficulties which might have arisen dur- 
ing the manufacture of the enamels. 

Titanium dioxide was chosen as the type of pigment 
which will not affect the enamel to any great extent as 
far as chemical resistance, durability, and other factors 
are concerned. The results indicated that resins with 
a greater amount of glycerol phthalate help. maintain 
chemical resistance in conjunction with chlorinated 
rubber much more readily than resins containing small- 
er amounts of glycerol phthalate. In addition, it is 
quite obvious that chlorinated rubber imparts chemical 
resistance far out of proportion to the amount of 
chlorinated rubber used. 
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Retting as an Aid to 


Rubber Extraction from Goldenrod 


By J. J. SPADARO, E. F. POLLARD and N. PORGES 


Southern Regional Research Laboratory, New Orleans, La.* 


HE rubber content of dry leaves from selected 

strains of goldenrod (Solidago leavenworthii) is as 

much as 4 to 7 percent. Investigations made at this 
Laboratory have shown that a suitable method of 
recovering this rubber is by extracting successively 
with acetone and benzol. In order to obtain 85 to 100 
percent of the extractable rubber it was found neces- 
sary to extract first with acetone, continuously for 
24 hours, to remove resinous substances, and then with 
benzol, continuously for 24 hours, to recover the 
rubber. 

The purpose of this study was to increase the 
extraction efficiency by partial removal of non-rubber 
substances from the goldenrod leaves prior to extrac- 
tion, thereby decreasing the bulk of material to be 
extracted, and to break down the cell structure of the 
leaves, thus favoring more complete removal of resins 
and more efficient recovery of the rubber in a purer 
form. For example, the removal of 30 to 50 percent 
of the non-rubber substances would be equivalent to 
concentrating the rubber to 6 to 14 percent of the 
residual dried goldenrod material. 

The need for eliminating a large proportion of plant 
substances suggested the use of a form of retting or 
controlled microbiological breakdown. This breakdown 
should wholly or partially solubilize or disperse the 
sugars, pectins, resins, proteins, hemicelluloses, cellu- 
loses, and other plant constituents without deteriorating 
the rubber. The art of retting has been practiced for 
centuries and is usually carried out in stagnant or 
* This is one of the laboratories of the Bureau of Agricultural and 


Industrial Chemistry, Agricultural Research Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


slow-moving water. Recently the retting process has 
been applied to other domestic rubber-bearing plants, 
such as guayule and cryptostegia (1). Retting of 
guayule (3) improved the quality of the rubber obtained 
by mechanical separation, as a result of the removal of 
originally water-insoluble products rendered water- 
soluble by the retting process and the coagulation of 
rubber within the plant by the mildly acidic conditions 
developed in the preliminary stages of retting. 

The term “retting” is applied to the preliminary 
microbiological processing of rubber-bearing plants 
because of the analogy of such processing to the 
retting of flax for the recovery of fibers. Retting is 
brought about by steeping plant material in water and 
usually includes three stages: physical, biological, and 
mechanical (4). The material is submerged in water 
which causes swelling, elimination of air, and solution 
of water-soluble substances. In the biological stage, 
under suitable conditions, aerobic microorganisms con- 
sume most of the extracted solubles and anaerobic 
microorganisms start to decompose the non-solubilized 
plant constituents. Finally, the retted material is 
washed free of decomposed substances, dried, and 
made ready for processing. In the processing of 
rubber-bearing plants the digestion proceeds beyond 
the degree desirable for fiber recovery. 

Retting trials on goldenrod, conducted first at this 
Laboratory and later on a large scale at Waynesboro, 
Georgia, showed that a combined anaerobic-aerobic 
process was able to reduce the weight of material under 
controlled conditions without loss of rubber except 
that caused by mechanical means. More complete 
extraction was obtained in about one-fourth to one- 








Tarte I—EXTRACTION AND TESTING DATA FOR RUBBER OBTAINED FROM GOLDENROD LEAVES SUBJECTED TO 
TuHree Types oF RETTING 
Rettiny —— —- Extraction ———_—__—_"—>"~ —Vulcanization and Testing "— 
Time Reduction Condition of Extract ‘ Resins Curing * 
of in Material —__— - in Time at Tensile Ultimate 
Inoculun Retting Weight Used Acetone Benzol Rubber 200° F. Strength Elongatior 
Days 7 c % % Mins. Lbs./sq. in % 
ne 0 0 Ground 18.3 7.2 4.2 45 970 650 
luted (1:15) sludge 11 29.0 Ground 96 6.2 ie 30 1000 625 
plus nutrient (peptone) Unground 9.3 8.3 7.9 30 755 650 
ncentrated 11 0 Ground 10.2 12.6 15 705 625 
(1:7.5) sludge Unground 10.2 7.75 9.0 60 595 500 
luted (1:15) sludge 11 40.0 Ground 9.0 7.4 6.1 45 880 700 
inus solids Unground 8.7 7.5 7.9 30 920 700 
Extraction time, 24 hours (®) See Table IX for compounding formula (*) Calculated to original weight basis of unretted material (4) Opti 


ire 
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third of the time necessary for extracting rubber from 
unretted goldenrod. Briefly, the retting consisted of 
a three-day anaerobic submergence in a_ diluted, 
digested, sewage sludge followed by an aerobic phase 
lasting from 8 to 18 days, during which time the 
goldenrod material was moistened daily with an 
inoculum made from the digested sludge. 


Selection of Inoculum 


\ number of trials showed that the microorganisms 
present in the digested shudge obtained from a local 
sewage plant were more satistactory than those indige 
nous to leaves or present in local swamp water. The 
results of a study using three inocula prepared fron 
sludge are given in Table I. 

\ diluted sludge inoculum from which the sludge 
particles were removed by settling and decantation gave 
the greatest decrease in weight of the retted material 


and favored more-thorough extraction without loss in 
quality of rubber. Moreover, the retted material was 
more easily handled durmg the washing and drying 
procedure. The other two inocula also produced well 
retted material but due to the weight ot solid matte 
from the sludge retained on the retted leaves there 
was no decrease in weight 

In general, the amount of acetone extract (resins 
was reduced during retting by approximately 50 pet 
cent In most cases the rubber vield. based on original 
weight, was slightly higher than that obtained from 
the unretted control The tensile strengths of the 
vulcanizates obtained from leaves retted with diluted 
moculum and nutrient moculum containing peptone ) 
were compat ible to that oft vulcant ates obtaimed tron 
the untreated control and superior to that of vulcam 
ates tron oldenrod treated with the concentrated 
sludge inoculun 

he diluted sludge moculum which gave the best 
results im laboratory experiments was prepared by 


settling overnight. The concentrated sludge inoculum 
(Table |) had twice the amount of digested sludge and 
was thoroughly mixed before use. The nutrient tnocu- 


lum was prepared in the same manner as the dilute 
inoculum with the addition of 0.07 ounce of peptone 


per gallon of the mixture and was stirred slightly 
before use in order to keep’ the lighter particles in 
suspension. 


Small-Scale Retting Experiments 


Following the preliminary laboratory tests on retting 
of one-quarter to one-half pound lots of goldenrod 
leaves, the anaerobic-aerobic method was used on 
10-pound batches in 6 oak barrels. The leaves were 
submerged for 3 days in the diluted sludge tnoculum 
The spent liquor was then removed and the leaves were 
moistened and mixed daily thereafter with about 
2 gallons of new inoculum, which was drained off atter 
standing about 30 minutes. At the end of 11, 16, and 
21 days, the contents of 2 barrels were removed, 
washed, dried, and submitted for extraction and 
evaluation of the rubber. 

Che data on the duplicate experiments, compiled im 
lable II, show that retting was advantageous in that 
the weight of the material was reduced as much as 


39.4 percent on a moisture-free basis, and the resin 
ontents of the retted material, calculated to the original 
welght basis, was less than half of that of the unretted 
control. The yield of rubber (benzol extract) calculated 
to the original weight basis was increased due to the 
retting process. The tensile strength of the vulcanized 
rubber was in some cases superior and in other cases 


inferior to that of the control. 


Extraction Rates 


Data on rates of extraction of leaves retted 7, 11, 
and 21 days are presented in Table IIT and Figures 


1 and 2. Studies were made on small lots of leaves 





miming 15 parts of Vater W ith ] part ot dige sted sludge retted aerobically and on similar lots of leaves retted 
ind SINE the undisturbed supernatant liquor after anaerobically { \erobic retting was iccomplished by 
PasbLe Il IXTRACTION AND TESTING DATA FOR RUBBER OBTAINED FROM ANAEROBIC-AEROBL 
RetTTeED GOLDENROD LEAVES 
Retting Extraction * : - Vulcanization and Testin 
Time Reduction (Condition of Extract * Resins Curing 
Rettin of . in Material in Time at lensile Ultimate 
Ni Rettine Weight Used Acetone Benzol Rubber 260° F Strengtl Elongation 
Days % % of % Mins Lbs. /sq. in Z 
(< 0) (groun 18.3 72 4.2 $5 970 4950 
11 0 5 (;round 10.2 74 74 $5 990 00 
Unground 8.4 5.6 94 60 740 900 
30-45 690 950 
\ 1] 30.5 (;round 8.4 8.6 14.6 30 550 700 
Unground 7.7 6.5 19.5 45 665 70) 
s lo 34.0 (;round &.8 7.3 7 15 770 650 
Unground 8.7 75 5.5 30 1030 625 
x | 16 37.0 (;round 8.1] 79 12.6 $5 830 925 
Unground 7.6 7.3 10.3 60 565 350 
9 >| 39.4 Ground 8.2 7.0 10.3 15 1160 O00 
Unground 97 1.3 5.3 10 1140 675 
UA | 37.0 (;round 8.4 7.9 13.4 30 610 900 
Unground 8.3 93 9.6 15 925 625 
(*) Extraction time + hour (") See Table IX for compounding formula (*) On moisture-free basis (*) Calculated to original weight bases of 


unretted material 
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Taste II]—RatTe or EXTRACTION OF RETTED GOLDENROD LEAVES 
[ime of Condition of ——Time of Extraction in Hours——\ Time of Extraction in Hours— i. 
Retting Material YY 1 4 12 24 4 1 4 12 24 
Days Used % Acetone Extract * % Benzol Extract * 
0 Ground 4.9 6.1 8&8 1.6 13.9 2.1 2.2 3.3 4.3 52 
7 Ground 4.56 5.76 6.97 7.42 7.66 1.95 3.26 4.54 481 5.01 
7 Unground 2.89 3.28 5.14 5.88 6.06 1.02 1.49 2.79 3.34 we 
ll Ground 5.06 5.82 6.96 7.39 7.58 2.39 3.51 4.26 4.47 $.67° 
ll Unground 3.02 3.92 5.51 6.37 6.67 1.12 1.57 2.50 3.27 3.63" 
21 Ground 3.26 3.94 4.86 4.96 5.14 0.88 1.95 2.64 2.70 2.79" 
21 Unground 2.73 3.53 4.68 4.94 5.09 1.54 1.92 2.62 2.90 2.98” 
(*) All percent extracts based on original weight of material before retting (>) Loss of rubber was mechanical and resulted from screening the 


etting material during washing in these experiments 





omitting the three days’ submergence and moistening 
the leaves daily). The extraction rates were deter- 
mined in duplicate on 100-gram samples of ground 
ind unground dried retted material by weighing the 
evaporation residues from the extracts which had been 
obtained up to the end of 0.5, 1, 4, 12 and 24 hours. 
Calculations were made on the basis of the original 
unretted goldenrod leaves. 

Since no appreciable differences were noted in the 
extraction rates of samples representing the two types 
of retting, the results presented in the table and graphs 
are averages for the two types of retting. A substantial 
rubber (benzol extract) from the 
retted leaves (increasing with retting time) resulted 
from screening the retted material during washing. 
lhe curves in Figure 1 show the relation of percent 
of acetone extract to time of extraction for the ground 
and unground retted material and for the ground con 
trol. Similar curves for the benzol extract are shown 
in Figure 2. 

lhe original leaves contained 14 per cent of acetone 
soluble substances (resins). The 7-days and 11-days 
retting both removed 50 per cent of the acetone sol 
ubles, while the 21-day period removed 65 per cent 
As shown in Figure 1, the speed of extraction of the 
resins remaining in the retted leaves increased ap- 
preciably with retting time, and all retted material was 
more readily extracted than the ground control. Prac- 
tically all of the acetone solubles were removed in the 
first + hours of extraction from the material retted for 
21 days. Grinding of the retted leaves in a Wiley mill 
to pass through a 1/16-inch screen increased the rate 
of extraction for material retted 7 and 11 days but 


mechanical loss of 
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had a negligible effect on that for material retted 21 
day S. 

Benzol-extraction rates showed a similar to 
that evidenced by acetone extraction. As shown in 
Figure 2, the speed of extraction increased with the 
increase in retting time. In addition, all retted ma- 
terial was extracted more readily than the unretted 
control sample similarly ground. The ground leaves 
from the 7-days and 11-days retting experiments were 
extracted more readily than the whole leaves, but grind 
ing appeared to have no effect on the extraction of 
leaves from the 21-days retting experiment. The bulk 
of the rubber from the ground material retted 7 and 
11 days was extracted in 4 hours, whereas 12 to 14 
hours were required to obtain an equal amount of rub- 
ber from the control. 


trend 


Large-Scale Retting Experiments 


The results obtained in the laboratory 
on the 10-pound batches of goldenrod leaves warranted 
the translation of the process to a much larger scale. 
In order to obtain the required quantities of rubber 
from freshly harvested goldenrod, large pilot-plant ret 
ting equipment was provided at Waynesboro, Georgia, 
where growing, harvesting, and drving of the 1943 
crop was being done on a large scale by the U. S. 
Forest Service. 

Four 600-gallon cypress tanks, each capable of hold- 
ing approximately 1200 pounds of plant material, were 
constructed and housed in a temporary frame building. 
Each tank was equipped with a false bottom and a 
piping system for drainage and addition of culture. 


tests and later 
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TABLE I\ Pitot-PLANT RETTING oF GOLDENROD BY THE 











ANAEROBIC-AEROBIC PROCEDURE WITH DILUTED, Dr- 


GESTED SEWAGE SLUDGE 


Retted 
—Retting- Material Reduc 
Har --Wt. of Charge Period Temp Moisture-__ tion" 
Expr vesting Material Retted No. of Moisture Leaf of free in 
nent Date and Method of Tanks Green free Content Retting Low Av Weight Weight 
N 1943 Preparation Lbs. Lbs % Days °F. F Lbs. Jo 
Sept. 24 Whole plants, machine 
it to 1” 4 5002 225) 37.5" 22 69.8 77 1441 36.9 
4 Oct. 6 Leaves, stripped from 
stems with small leaf “ 
stripper .. 1206 441 927° 20 67.1 73.4 258 41.6 
3 Oct. 23 Leaves, stripped from 
stems with large leaf 
stripper ; 2 2708 906 31.0 18 60.8 66.2 638 29.6 
! Nov. I Whole plants, machine 
ut to 1” and separated 
from large stems with 
air blast .... 2 2033 905 21.7 20 59.0 62.6 712 21.3 
‘*) Hot water leaching of leaves alone for 2 to 4 hours gave approximately 35 percent reduction in weight, but retting gave better grade and yield 
of rubber (©) Bloom inciuded with the leaf material. 





[wo additional tanks of the same size were installed 
for preparation of inoculum. 

The leaves used in the small-scale experiments had 
been stripped from the stems by hand, whereas the 
large amount of material used in tank retting precluded 
the use of hand labor. This necessitated the use of the 
whole goldenrod plants cut by machine as for ensilage, 
machine-stripped leaves, or cut whole-plant material 
separated from the heavier stems by means of an air 
blast. Information concerning the method of prepar- 
ing the material, the weight of the charge in green 
condition and on a moisture-free basis, and leaf con 
tent in percent, is given in Table IV. 

After filling the number of tanks designated in the 
table, the material was retted by the anaerobic-aerobic 
procedure employing digested sludge according to the 
method developed in laboratory experiments. The di- 
gested sludge was obtained from the sewage disposal 
plant at Camp Gordon and was used as required by di 
lution with 15 parts of water in the two 600-gallon 
make-up tanks. About 150 to 200 gallons of clear 
supernatant inoculum was required to cover the plant 
material. At the termination of the three-day anaero- 
bic or submergence phase, the spent liquor had at- 
tained its highest acidity—pH 4.2 to 4.5. After drain- 
ing the spent liquor, the mass was mixed manually in 
order to aveid localized pickling action. Retting was 


continued aerobically with daily inoculations and re- 
moval of the liquor following a two-hour contact 
period. On alternate days during the two-hour inocu- 
lating period, mixing of the mass was repeated. In 
addition to being mixed, the material retted in Experi 
ments No, 3 and No. 4 was aerated daily by means of 
compressed air for a period of 10 minutes during the 
inoculation period. Retting was continued until ob 
servation showed that considerable decomposition had 
occurred. Experiment No. 4 was varied by inocu 
lating the material only every other day. 

Retting periods of 18 to 22 days were required to 
obtain a degree of decomposition comparable to that 
obtained in 11 to 14 days in laboratory experiments, 
doubtless due to decreased microbial activity at the low 
temperatures of the unheated frame building. Means 
were not available for maintaining the building and 
tanks at the more favorable temperature of 86°F., o1 
higher, as used in the laboratory. 

When examination showed that the leaf material was 
in the desired state, the tank contents were washed 
with water by filling and draining the tank three times 
The moist retted mass was passed through a hand- 
operated screw press to reduce its water content and 
was shredded before drying in trays in a circulating 
air kiln at 165°F. Data on period of retting, temper 
atures, and reduction of weight are also in Table IV 





Taste V—-EXTRACTION AND EVALUATION OF RUBBER IN CONTROL SAMPLES 





- ee 


Control Resins from Rubber from Resins 
Sample Acetone Benzol Extract in 
No Extract Crude Resin-free Rubber 
% oY ) % % 
l 5.90 1.67 1.41 15.3 
2 14.06 3.42 3.21 + 
3 15.95 3.36 2.78 i hg 
4 10.85 2.67 2.12 20.6 * 


(*) Compounding formula similar to that shown in Table IX, gum stock >) 


acetone precipitation before compounding 





Vulcanization * and Testing —————— 


Curing 
Time Modulus of Elasticity Tensile Ultimate 
at 260° F.> at Elongation of Strength Elongation 
Mins. 300% 500% Lbs./sq. in % 
20 235 705 1020 575 
40 210 400 920 650 
40 105 370 1000 650 
20 140 455 915 675 


For optimum cure. (*) Resin content was reduced to 8 percent | 
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ANALYTICAL RESULTS FOR RESIN-FREE RUBBER IN UNRETTED CONTROLS, IN RETTED MATERIAL, AND 


IN SEPARATED FRACTIONS OF RETTED GOLDENROD 


Retted Basis 
Pilot- —-Unretted Control— Increase 
Plant in 
Retting Weight Rubber Weight Rubber 
Experi- of in Benzol ot Rubber Concen- 
ment Material Extract Material Content* tration 


No. Lbs.* % or Lbs Lbs. y %o 


] 100 1.37 64.2 oe 64 
2 100 3.24 58.5 Des 72 
3 100 2.88 70.3 22 
4 100 2.27 78.7 8 26 


*) Calculated from leaf and stem fractions (>) Not 100 percent leaf 


-—Retted Goldenrod Calculated to 100 Lbs. of Original Material—~ 


c——Leaf Fraction ” a a 


Weight 

Lbs.* % 
4.12 1.10 
5.86 
= 3g 


26.6 
54.9 


9. 
(*) 


Total 
Rubber 
Content 


Lbs.* 


1.44 
3.24 
2.47 
2.25 


Stem Fraction ‘——~ 
Rubber 
Content 

Lbs.* 


0.34 
0.02 
0.08 
0.27 





Rubber 
Content Weight 

Lbs.* % 
0.91 
0.52 
2.39 0.52 


1.98 0.91 


(4) All weights on moisture-free basis 


3.22 
3 


4.07 


Includes bloom. 





The greatest reduction of weight was obtained in 
Experiment No. 2, in which the material retted had 
the highest proportion of leaves; the result was com- 
parable to those in laboratory trials. Experiment No. 
1, in which the whole goldenrod plants were retted 
after machine-cutting, also showed marked reduction 
in weight of material, probably due to the high per- 
centage of green stems and immature bloom which 
were decomposed to some extent by the microorgan- 
isms. The material used in Experiment No. 3 had 
passed through a large leaf stripper but contained con- 
siderable amounts of stems and mature blooms which 
did not decompose readily and hence gave less reduc- 
tion in weight than the two previous trials. Machine- 
cut material which was separated from large stems by 
means of an air blast was used in Experiment No. 4 
and gave much lower reduction in weight than oc: 
curred in the other experiments. It appears that the 
reduction in weight varies with the leaf content and is 
also influenced by the retting temperature. The dried 
retted material was baled and shipped to the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory for extraction in the 
pilot plant and for evaluation of the extracted rubber. 


Evaluation of Control Samples 


At the time that each pilot-plant retting experiment 
was made, representative samples of the original green 


Wet freshly retted goldenrod 
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material were dried for use as controls in the experi- 
ments on extraction and evaluation of the rubber. These 
controls were subjected in glass extractors to 24-hour 
acetone extraction to remove the resinous material and 
later to 24-hour benzol extraction to recover the rub- 
ber. The amounts of resin and crude rubber obtained 
from the ground control samples, the resin contents of 
the crude rubbers, and some of the physical properties 
of the compounded, vulcanized rubbers are shown in 
Table V. 

The high resin content of the crude rubber ob- 
tained from Control Samples No. 3 and No. 4, prob- 
ably as a result of the large amount of stems and 
bloom, was reduced to 8 per cent by precipitating resin 
in the benzol extract with acetone before compounding. 
Analytical results for resin-free rubber contents of the 
control samples are shown in Table VI. It may be 
noted that the rubber contents of these conglomerate 
masses of goldenrod material, containing stem, bloom, 
and leaf, were between 1.37 and 3.2 percent instead of 
the 4 to 7 percent obtainable from pure leaf. 


Pilot Plant Extraction and Evaluation 
of Rubber from Retted Material 


The retted material as received contained consider- 
able amounts of stems and bloom, and therefore was 
passed through a three-way air separator in order to 
obtain a more concentrated leaf fraction. The advan- 
tages of concentrating the leaf fraction are indicated 
in Table VI. Retting reduced the quantity of rubber- 
free material to such an extent that the rubber content 
of the residue was 22 to 72 per cent higher than that of 
the unretted material on a moisture-free basis. Con- 
centration of the leaf fraction by removal of stems and 
bloom gave the residue a still higher rubber content, 
thus facilitating the extraction process. 

Analyses showed that the total amount of rubber in 
the retted material was comparable to that in the un- 
treated controls and that, although large stem frac- 
tions were removed, the bulk of the rubber remained 
in the concentrated leaf fraction. For example, in 
connection with Pilot-Plant Retting Experiment No 
1, analysis showed that 1.37 pounds of rubber (benzol 
extract) was available in 100 pounds of the original 
material on a moisture-free basis as compared to 1.44 
pounds in the equivalent quantity of retted goldenrod 
Retting concentrated the rubber content from 1.37 per 
cent to 2.25 per cent on the actual dry-weight basis. Of 
the total rubber, 1.10 pounds was in the leaf fraction 
after separation, thereby increasing to 4.12 per cent the 
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Taste VIT—Pirot-PLant Extraction oF RETTED 
(,OLDENROD 
Extraction Rubber Analysis 
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] 12.3 +.3% 7.5 4.05 98.2 
2 18.0 1.96 8.1 4.57 78.4 
; 0.1 1.50 +9 4.28 100.0 
4 15.7 4.37 10.4 3.92 96.5 
*) } f Rul Extract 
Percent re free rubber btained in pilot plant 
] ¢ ee rubber obtained analytically 





rubber concentration of the residual material to be ex 
tracted in the pilot plant. 

\fter having portions removed for use as controls, 
the leaf fractions were ground in a hammer mill to 
pass a 1/l6-inch screen and were extracted in pilot 
plant cells of 65-pounds capacity in order to obtain 
sufheient rubber for evaluating the advantages of the 
for large-scale operation. The acetone 
was continuous for 6 hours 
This was 


retting process 
extraction, made at 140°F 
with a rate of 75 to 100 gallons per hour. 
followed by a 12-hour continuous benzol extraction 
for material from Retting Experiments No. 1, No. 3 
ind No. 4, and a 9-hour extraction for material from 
Kxperiment No, 2 at 170°F., with a rate of 40 to 50 
gallons per hour 

Che results shown in Table VII indicate that a 12 
hour extraction with benzol of 170°F., at a rate of 40 
to 50 gallons per hour, was sufficient for practically 
complete extraction of the rubber from ground retted 
goldenrod material. On the other hand, a 9-hour ex 
traction was not adequate, as shown by the low re 
covery of rubber from material obtained in Retting 
Experiment No. 2. The resin content of the crude 
rubber varied from 4.9 to 10.4 per cent as compared 





REDUCTION OF RESIN CONTENT IN RuB 


Taste VIII 





RER BY PRECIPITATING THE BENZOL EXTRACT WITH 
\CETONI 
Resins in Rubber Resins in Rubber 
from Retted Material from Unretted Control— 

oe 
= - bes a & Vc 
=O . A ~€ aR 
> : — @ = 
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l 75 1.8 15.3 

2 8.1 1.6 . 

3 4.9 1.1 17.3 8.0 

4 10.4 20 20.6 79 
Average 77 1.6 17.7 8.0 




















Taste IX 


COMPOUNDING, 


RETTED ON PILoT-PLANT SCALE 


Compounding Formula * 


Chemicals added Chemicals adde« 
in solution(2) Parts on mill arts 
Rubber, Resin-fre« 100.00 Sulfur _* 
Sulfur 0. 6f Thiotax ).25 
Thiotax 0.75 D.P.G : 1.50 
Zine Stearate 5.50 Zine Oxide 5.5( 
D.P.G 0.30 Carbon (for Tread Steck) 50.00 
Gum Stocks” 
Curing Modulus of leamate 
Time at Elasticity Tensile Elon 
Source of Sample 160° F.* it Elongation of Strength vation 
Mins 300% 500% Lbs./sq. in ¥, 
Retting Experiment No. | 20 275 1386 40) 7 
Retting Experiment No. 2 ( 220 8 80 325 
Retting Experiment No. 3 70 270 355 695 .so 
Retting Experiment No. 4 20 205 55 630 5%) 
Tread Stocks * 
Retting Experiment No 1¢ 1Oo o7t rT 
Retting Experiment No. 2 ef 1480 S05 475 
Retting Experiment No. 3 ey 1400 2600 2600 300 
Retting Experiment No. 4 10 865 2071 630 625 


1 


(®) ¢ ompounding formula dev eloped by this Laboratory in studies for 


evaluating goldenrod rubber (») In compounding the ingredients tor 
gum stock, the above formula with the exception of carbon was used 
For tread stock the above formula including the carbor ‘ iser 


(*) For optimum cure 


VULCANIZATION, AND 
TestinG DATA OF RUBBER FROM GOLDENROD MATERIAL 





to 15.3 to 20.6 for rubbers from the unretted controls. 
(See Table V). The lower resin content of the retted 
material made it possible to reduce the acetone-extra¢ 
tion time to 6 hours. The crude rubber extracted 
varied from 4.38 to 4.96 per cent in comparison with 

Table V) 
Rubber in the benzol extracts was purified by pre 
cipitating a large pertion of the acetone-soluble resins 
in the benzol extracts through the addition of three 
This reduced the average resin 


1.67 to 3.42 per cent for the controls 


volumes of acetone. 
content of the rubber from 7.7 to 1.6 per cent for rub 
ber from retted material and from 17.7 to 8.0 per cent 
for rubber from the controls, as shown in Table VITI 

he purified rubber from the retted material was 
evaluated by this Laboratory's solution compounding 
formula and vulcanization procedure (2). The tor- 
mula, vulcanization and test data for gum and tread 
stocks, are recorded in Table IX. Milling was very 
satisfactory with rubber from all of the four pilot 
plant retting experiments. However. with the excep 
tion of the tread stock from Retting Experiment No. 
3, both the gum and tread stocks handled and sheeted 
better on cold rolls than on hot rolls \ complete 
series of vulcanizates was made at a curing tempera 
ture of 260° F. and curing times ranging from 10 to 
40 minutes, but only the optimum cures are recorded 
The tensile strength, elongation, and modulus of the 
gum stocks compared favorably with those of similarly 
compounded and vulcanized rubber obtained fron 
general harvest goldenrod, and were superior to those 
of rubber from the controls (Table V). Differences 
in tensile strength among the rubbers from the four 
retting experiments were negligible, except in the cas 
of gum stock from Retting Experiment No. 2 


Summary 

1. A procedure for anaerobic-aerobic retting wit! 
diluted, digested sewage sludge has been developed a: 
an aid in the recovery of rubber from goldenrod plants 
Aeration and mixing of the retting mass proved ad 
vantageous in the process. 
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Binding goldenrod into bundles 






. 2. Retting reduced the dry weight of plant material 
i! by at least 40 per cent in laboratory experiments made 
vith leaves alone, and 21 to 36 per cent in large-scale 
experiments made with 1,200- to 5,000-pound mixtures 
ot leaves, stems, and bloom. The resin content of the 

4 leaves was reduced approximately 50 per cent. 
3. Experiments on the rates of acetone extraction 


Le 

¢ tor resins and benzol extraction for rubber showed 
a that retted goldenrod material can be extracted in '% 
. to 4 the time required for unretted goldenrod. 

4. Benzol extraction of rubber from retted golden 
rod was more thorough than from unretted goldenrod 
t iccording to analytical determinations. 

‘ 5. The quality of rubber obtained from retted gold- 
4 enrod was superior to that of rubber obtained from 
inretted control samples. 
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Gas Permeability of Coated Fabrics 


URING World War I, the National Bureau ot 

Standards of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
made a study of methods for determining the rate of 
passage of gases through balloon fabrics. Out of that 
investigation an apparatus was developed that afforded 
a rapid and precise measurement of permeability. In 
the intervening quarter of a century this apparatus 
has been in constant use, and it is a tribute to the 
Bureau's mechanical facilities that little of the original 
construction has needed to be altered or replaced. 

In the present conflict the number and variety of in 
flatable structures has greatly multiplied. The barrage 
balloon is an established tool of defense. The per 
formance of the non-rigid airship has convinced the 
most skeptical of its worth in coastal patrol. Rubber 
landing boats and pontoons, because of their light 
weight and compactness, are superior to rigid struc 
tures. In the field of sea rescue devices, inflatable 
vests and the various types of life rafts have become 
essential equipment in warfare. 

In evaluating the coated fabrics entering into these 
structures, the Bureau’s method of determining perme 
ability, applied under the direction of T. P. Sager, of 
the Chemistry Division, has performed a definite func 
tion. That the rate of permeation of neoprene was 
early shown to be nearly one-fourth that of natural rub 
ber determined to a considerable extent its use in bal 
loons. Information obtained in a systematic study of 
the permeabilities of synthetic rubbers was of assist 
ance when the necessity arose for substitution. The 
method has served as a standard for those employing 
other means of measuring permeability. It has been a 
general practice for manufacturers of fabrics to sub 
mit samples for the Bureau's determination, the test 
specimens employed being returned for redetermina 
tion in the manufacturer’s apparatus. Occasionally 
such tested samples have been passed on to other man 
ufacturers to serve repeatedly as reference standards 

The permeabilities of most types of synthetic rub 
bers are lower than that of natural rubber. The rate 
of permeation of GR-S, or Buna S, is, however, very 
It has long been known that differ 
The per 


nearly the same. 
ent gases penetrate rubber at different rates. 
meability of rubber to helium is about two-thirds of 
its permeability to hydrogen. Carbon dioxide pene- 
trates rubber at a rate 2.9 times that of hydrogen. A 
majority of the synthetic rubbers have approximately 
these same ratios. Rubbers of the butadiene-acryly 
nitrile type differ in having about the same rates for 
the three gases. In the case of GR-I (Butyl Rubber) 
and the non-vulcanizable elastomer polyisobutylene 
(Vistanex) the order is reversed, the permeability to 
helium being slightly greater than to hydrogen and the 
rate of passage of carbon dioxide being slightly more 
than one-third that of hydrogen. 

The explanation for this marked difference in be 
havior would appear to be a difference in the mechan 
ism of permeation in the case of these materials. The 
higher relative permeability of natural rubber to car 
bon dioxide results from the greater solubility of this 
gas in rubber. In the permeation of Butyl Rubber 
and Vistanex, both of which are characterized by a 
high degree,of saturation and hence. ‘relatively inert, 
solubility of the gas must play a less dominant part in 
the process, and the mechanism becames more nearly 
one of diffusion alone. 












Mechanical Stability of Dispersed Reclaim 


By H. H. GILLMAN, RAY THOMAN and DOUGLAS CHALMERS 


Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colorado 


HE purpose of this article is to present a method for 

measuring the mechanical stability of dispersed re- 

claim. Although the methods of preparation and the 
general properties of reclaim dispersions have been 
discussed in a number of articles (1, 2, 5, 6, 9) and the 
usual procedures for testmg latex have been applied 
to dispersions by Fowler and Thompson (1), no men- 
tion is made of the important test for mechanical sta 
bility [his property is important because in storing 
and processing, dispersions are subject to coagulation 
from various shearing stresses such as pumping, stir- 
ring, shaking, and mechanical agitation. Coagulation 
is undesirable as it represents a material loss, a de- 
crease in production, and an expense due to time spent 
in cleaning out equipment; it may result in an inferior 
product. This work was undertaken to develop a sta- 
bility test for dispersed reclaim. The proposed method 
subjects a known amount of dispersion to severe me 
chanical agitation for a time sufficient to bring about 
flocculation. The flocs are then filtered, dried, and 
weighed and the amount of coagulum obtained is used 
as an index of mechanical stability. 

For latex work no universally accepted test for sta 
bility has yet been devised. The one most commonly 
used (7) consists of subjecting the latex sample to 
violent agitation in a high speed soda type mixer and 
noting the time for coagulation to take place. The 
shortcoming of this test lies in the difficulty of deter 
mining the end point. Coagulation has been variously 
noted as the minimum time for clots to appear or time 
for flocculation to occur when a drop of agitated latex 
1s placed in water. That all proposed methods have 
certain deficiencies is shown by the number of papers 
appearing on this subject (4, &) 

\ccording to Jordan, Brass and Roe (3), “the majo 
hindrance to the setting up of a general mechanical 





DISPERSION USEpD 


Whole tire 
Alkali 


TABLE I—PROPERTIES OF 


Type reclaim 


Proce SS 


Color Black 
Total solids 57 
Viscosity 35 seconds * 
Sediment 0.23 gms 
pH 10.5 
Acetone extract 11 
Chloroform extract 14 

Total sulfur 2 

Free carbon 10.6 

Ash . 28 
Cellulose ; , 2. 
Rubber hydrocarbon 45 

Sp. gravity dried film 1.25 


* Gates No 


Funnel (69 ml. capacity, 1.98 mm. orifice) 











TABLE II—PREcISION oF TES1 


Grams of 


Test No Coagulum Deviation 

l 6.69 0.022 
- s re acy 6.74 0.072 
3 are SO aa earia 6.60 0.068 
4 6.45 0.218 
5 ia 6.85 0.182 
S . , 6.68 0.012 

Average a 6.67 096 

Average Deviation % = 1.4 





stability test lies in the lack of any precise conception 
of stability. The notion is a rather vague one at best 
and varies considerably in different connections.” In 
spite of the above mentioned difficulties and theoret 
ical objections, the technician has obtained valuable 
information from the stability test regarding relative 
stability, stabilizing effects, flocculating power, and ex- 
pected service behavior of latex mixes. 

When the manner of coagulation of dispersed re 
claim is compared to latex it is shown that the conven 
tional stability test is not suitable for measuring the 
stability of the former without certain modifications 
If natural latex is agitated in an ordinary soda mixet 
it eventually reaches a state of flocculation. This 1s 
usually apparent as a lack of dispersability and as the 
formation of a clot when a drop of the agitated latex 
is placed in distilled water. If the latex is then sub 
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FIG. 2—Relation of time of agitation to coagula- 


tion at 25% solids. 


jected to further agitation the flocs cohere together to 
form a compact mass. This point may be taken as one 
where coagulation is complete. 

On the other hand, dispersed reclaims differ from 
latex in that while they will also flocculate upon agita- 
tion, no definite end point can be assigned by visual 
means. Furthermore, continued agitation will cause 
continued flocculation but without the formation of a 
compact mass. Consequently, one might be misled 
into assigning a stability to dispersed reclaim far be- 
yond the stage of efficient usefulness. A direct com- 
parison of the stability of dispersed reclaim with latex 
has been made by Nelson (5) without taking these dif- 
ferences into account. 

To avoid the above mentioned objections, the latex 
stability test has been modified to make it applicable to 
dispersed reclaim by weighing the amount of coagulum 
produced. 


Description of Experimental Method 


The test is run at a concentration of 25% solids. A 45 
gram sample is weighed into a four ounce, square bottle 
(1%” x 43%”); and the bottle is placed on the stand of a 
Hamilton-Beach, high-speed (10,000-15,000 rpm) soda mixer 
equipped with a slotted, hexagonal disc propeller.- The cap 
f the bottle is punched to allow the shaft of the stirrer to 
pass through and it is fitted with a small surge funnel to 
retain any generated foam. The cap is screwed on the bottle and 
the contents agitated for exactly ten minutes. The bottle is 
then removed and the foam washed down with a small amount 
2% sodium caseinate solution. The suspension may be 
hltered immediately or the filtering may be done after dupli- 
ate determinations have been made. The suspension is 
hitered through a light-weight sheeting (2.5 oz., 40:40 count) 
Che coagulum is worked on the filter with a glass rod while 
ing washed with 424% soap or wetting agent solution (Aqua- 
rex [)). It is then washed with distilled water until the soap 





Taste III—Errect or STABILIZERS ON AMOUNT OF 
COAGULATION OBTAINED 


Percent 
Added Weight of 
Dry Coagulum 
Stabilizer Basts Grams Remarks 
iI 0 a ra 
4 rex D 1 3.43 Added as 10% solution 
( n 3 2.27 Added as 5% KOH solution 
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has been removed. The coagulum is squeezed to remove as 
much water as possible, transferred to a tin ointment box 
and dried to constant weight. 


Resulis 


The properties of the dispersion used are outlined in 
Table I. The duplicability of test results, obtained in 
one series as shown in Table II, is quite satisfactory. 
Only a moderate amount of experience is required to 
obtain the necessary skill to have duplicate results 
check within 2%. That the test is sensitive to the 
presence of compounding ingredients is shown by the 
effect of the addition of stabilizers, typical data being 
shown in Table III. 

Production experience has shown that the stability 
of reclaim dispersions is not appreciably affected by 
the addition of vulcanizing agents. The proposed sta- 
bility test correlates with this experience. A reclaim 
disnersion compounded with 3 parts of zinc oxide, 2 
parts of sulfur, and 0.25 parts of Captax, shows a co- 
agulum of 6.18 grams as compared to a control of 6.04 
grams. The test also reveals differences as regards 
the preparation of the original dispersion. For ex- 
ample, a control dispersion showed a coagulum of 6.25 
grams whereas the additional incorporation of casein 
during dispersion preparation reduced this to 0.2 
grams. 

The method developed may be used for mixtures of 
reclaim dispersions and natural latex. Figure 1 shows 
such data, 


Effect of Variables 

The specific operating details were obtained after a 
study of optimum conditions. Ten minutes as the 
heating time was selected after a study of Figure 2. 
For the particular dispersion employed this time is the 
safest minimum at which consistent results may be 
achieved with small errors in timing being negligible. 

It is generally recognized that the dilution stability 
of dispersions is poor, which is verified in Figure 3 
Therefore, the concentration at which the test is run is 
of major importance and the solids content should be 
closely controlled for reproducible results. Operation 
of this test method at a solids concentration lower than 
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FIG. 3—Relation of percent of solids to coagulation. 








































10% is not recommended, since the total amount ot 
solid material present when the solids content is below 
10% is so small that the test loses its significance and 
is no longer applicable 


to dilution may be employed to good 


his sensitivit ’ 
advantage In measuring the stability of highly stable 


dispersions. By running the test at a solids concen 


tration lower than 25%, an increased percentage oO! 
coagulum is obtained. It might at first be assumed 
that the ch: in stability with concentration 1s a 
simple function o scosity \s the viscosity of dis 
persions changes markedly with concentration and as 
most dispersion ontain suspended material of high 
gravity, they tend to settle out of solutions of low 
VIscoOSsIt' 

That stability is not a simple function of viscosity 
s shown m Table IV where a strong stabilizer (400 
cps. methyl cellulose) has been added in increasing 
proportions with resulting accompanying differential 
changes im viscosity The effect of viscosity appears 


le) he secondar\ 


Summary 


Che outlined test has been found suitable for a num 
ber of different dispersions. Since dispersions may be 
prepared with a variety of properties, however, the 
suggested conditions for operation may not be opti 
mum in all cases and slight modification mav be neces 
sary Some extremely stable dispersions have been 
examined which yielded coagulation values of less than 
one gran The test is still suttable in these cases for 





IV—ErFrrect oF VISCOSITY ON AMOUNT OF 
COAGULUM 


Vethyl 

Solids Cellulose Iiscosity ( oagulwm 
% Seconds * Grams 
25 37 6.42 

25 i 40) 0.97 

Z : 46 0.78 

2 54 0.64 

2 77 0.65 

4) i 76 0.26 





control purposes as coagulation values above one vram 
would indicate a loss in stability. 
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Rubber Latex from Two Chinese Plants 


|: [EX from the two rubber-bearing plants recently 

discovered in southern China has been used success 

fully in the anutacture of rubber articles, according 

ing the Bureau of Foreign & Domesti 

ington, but detailed analyses 

The discover) 

s indicates the possi 

bility of lucing an adequate rubber supply in areas 
north of 

Both th Picu umila and ti hronomorpha 

h themselves 


‘ oni Ss, in) } ele ru 1 tron 


ibbe 
any part of the plant, including the fruit. The Ficus 


wma hy piant osely related to the / us clastica, and 1s 
indigenous to [nai (;rowing abundantly in the moist 
regions near and uth of the great Yangtze River, it 
has a slender stet ind grows to 50 feet or more in 
length under acid treatment vields fron 


> ‘ - ‘ | | 
30 to SO percent rubber, depending upon the season in 


ive vield pel adult plant is | 


which it is tapped \vet 


pound or late x 


Because of a high resin content, the 
curmg process is slow 

The Chronomorpha macrophylla grows in the moist 
valleys of the wild mountainous region, extending from 
the southeastern coast of Kwangtung across the south 


ern part of Kwangsi to the southwestern border ot 
Yunnan. The Chinese variety is larger than that 
found in southern Asia and the East Indies, with a 
stem several inches in diameter and numerous branches 
and shoots that cover a radius of from 30 to 40 feet. 
(;rowth is rapid, often reaching 10 to 15 feet a year 
[he leaves are large, and the fruit is long and spindle 
shaped. Rubber content in the latex is from 40 to 50 
percent 

The Chronomorpha macrophylla coagulates very 
quickly in water, contains almost no sticky substances, 
and requires no ¢hemical or acid treatment. It is not 
adversely affected by sunshine as is other rubber latex. 
\rticles made of this latex have excellent qualities, 
but not enough time has elapsed to prove that they have 
adequate resistance to age. 

Chere has been no attempt to develop these sources 
of rubber, and, because of transportation difficulties, it 
is probable that no such attempt will be made in the 
near future. However, indications are that such an 
industry could be developed in China, for the plants 
grow easily, large waste areas could be adopted to their 
cultivation, and production costs would be very low, 
particularly for Chronomorpha macrophylla 
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Buna $ (GR-S) Reclaimed Rubber 


By ROBERT L. RANDALL 


Chief Chemist, Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., East St. Louis, IU. 


HE rapidly increasing production and use of syn- 
thetic rubbers, particularly that of Buna S (GR-S), 
; beginning to present a new type of scrap rubber to 
the rubber reclaiming industry. The development of 
. satisfactory reclaim from such synthetic rubber 
scrap, therefore, is a problem of outstanding im- 
portance. 

Various methods for the production of Buna § re 
claim have already been developed, but present con 
ditions do not permit their detailed disclosure as yet. 
It has been found, however, that Buna S reclaims, as 
produced at the present time, will offer few difficulties 
to the rubber compounder. Such reclaims may be 
used as a replacement for natural rubber reclaims in 
both Buna S and all reclaim formulations. This 
should not be construed to mean that the present types 
of Buna §S reclaims are incapable of improvement. On 
the contrary, the rubber reclaiming industry is at the 
beginning of its search for improved methods of man 
ufacture which will undoubtedly result in further im 
provements in the quality of the reclaim. 

Buna S reclaim is apparently still inferior to natural 
reclaim in its resistance to tear and slower rate of cure. 
It also requires a higher power consumption during 
process. These facts are logical when it is considered 
that Buna S itself possesses a tear resistance greatly 
inferior to natural rubber, and that it is also slower in 
cure and consumes more power in processing. There- 
fore, these properties of Buna S reclaim would be 
expected to be lower than that of natural rubber re 
clam. Fortunately these faults may be somewhat cor 
rected by proper compounding. j 

The following discussion and physical data refer to 
Buna S reclaim produced by a process developed by 
the Midwest Rubber Reclaiming ‘Company. The tire 
scrap used in this work was obtained from the Rubber 
Reserve Company and it is presumed that the tires were 
built with standard GR-S. 

\t the present stage of development a typical anal- 
ysis of both Buna S whole tire reclaim and a corre 





TypicaAL ANALYSIS OF WHOLE 
CrrE RECLAIM 


TABLE | 


Buna S Natural 

Reclaim Reclaim 
Acetone Extract 17.0% 10.0% 
Chloroform Extract 1.2% 7% 
Ash .. 6.5% 15.0% 
Free Carbon thin 22.0% 16.0% 
Cellulose . one Nil Nil 
Total Sulfur ae... 1.0% 1.7% 
RHC (by diff.) 52.0% 56.0% 
Kw on Remill ........ 3.8 3.2 
% Shrinkage ........ 34.0% 31.6% 
Tack eV Good 
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TABLE ]]—Tire PArt CoMPOUNDS 


77F Camelback—, -—C Camelback -—S-3 Carcass 


Natural Reclaim 182.0 55.00 36.00 

Buna S Reclaim 200.0 60.00 . 40.00 
GR-S (Copolymer) —— 70. 70.00 80.00 80.00 
Sulfur : 3.0 2.0 5 2.25 2.50 2.50 
Accelerator 1.0 5 1.50 1.25 1.25 
Zine Oxide ‘ 3.0 : 3. 3.00 3.00 3.00 


Stearic Acid 1.0 - _ 
EPC Black .. 25.0 25. 4 40.00 - - 

SRF Black - —_— - 20.00 20.00 
MT Black — - 10.00 10.00 
2.00 2.00 


Antioxidant 2.0 
8.00 12.00 


Softener 5.0 
lotal 222.0 a ‘ ‘ 162.75 170.75 

Sp. G. = 1.24 2s ‘ , 1.14 

Kw on Remill 4.0 ; - . 2.8 


Tube Speed Ratio 18.6 ‘ = . 
Optimum Cure. .40’/287° 50’/ 5 - 50’ /287° 
100% Modulus 418 - 
300% Modulus 1155 460 
lensile : 1402 373 ; 1017 
Elongation . 360% 525% 
Shore Hardness 67 62 54 
Cres. Tear 296 188 206 
Set @ Break 43% 32% 2 23% 43% 
Abrasion Loss $62 38! 318 368 
Physical P After Oven Aging at 212° F. for 4&8 hrs 
100% Modulus 73 720 556 662 
5 1389 1580 827 
230% 245% 
71 64 
181 


11% 


Tensile 
Elongation 
Hardness 
Cres. Tear 
Set @ Break 





sponding grade of natural rubber reclaim is indicated 
From the table it is apparent 
that Buna S whole tire reclaim is characterized by the 


as shown in Table I. 


following : 

(a) Higher acetone extract 

(b) Lower ash content 

(c) Higher carbon black content 

(d) Higher power consumption 

(e) Greater toughness 

(f) lower tackiness 
These characteristics are related to Buna S compound 
ing practices—not reclamation. The preceding facts 
may be justified when it is considered that in such 
compounding higher carbon black and softener ratios 
are needed than in natural rubber compounding. Like 
wise, less mineral fillers are used in Buna S practices ; 
hence a lower ash content. The attributes of nerve 
and lack of tack are, of course, inherent to Buna S. 

In compounding Buna S whole tire reclaim it has 
been found that best results are obtained by using 
lower sulfur and higher accelerator ratios along with 
added plasticizing oil or softeners. This, of course, 
is also true of Buna S compounding. The compounds 
given in Tables II, III and IV compare Buna S re 
claims with conventional natural rubber reclaims and 
are not to be interpreted as representing the ultimate in 
compounding practices. They are given merely as 
illustrations of type formulations. The physical data 








in these tables were obtained trom the optimum cure 
and all tests used were in accordance with ASTM 
standards. 

In Table II various tire part compounds are listed 
which illustrate the effectiveness of Buna § reclaim. 
Cable III compares the same reclaims in both military 
heel and sole compounds while Table IV compares 
them in various other formulae. Results for each 
group of compounds will be discussed separately, as 
follows: 


Tire Part Compounds (Table II): It is seen that 
in the Grade F camelback formula Buna § reclaim is 
equal or even superior to natural rubber reclaim in all 
tests with the exception of power consumption in 
processing, slower rate of cure and lower tear re- 
sistance. It also heat ages better than natural re 
claim. In the Type C camelback compound, Buna § 
reclaim compares quite favorably with natural rubber 
reclaim, being inferior only in its tear resistance. These 
same comments also hold true for the S-3 carcass 
formula. All of the compounds containing Buna S 
reclaim oven age better than the conventional type re 
claims. 


Heel and Sole Compounds (Table /11): Buna S re 
claim 1s also satisfactory for heel and sole work as 
illustrated in Table III. Here it is seen that it is only 
somewhat lacking in its tear and abrasion resistance 
These defects, however, have been corrected in the 
sole compound by the addition of hard clay. Again, 
the Buna S reclaim compounds oven age satisfactorily 


Viscellaneous Compounds (Table IV): In Table IV 
various other compounds have been listed in which 
both reclaims have again been compared. In the hard 
rubber compound Buna § reclaim does not give the 
elongation that is obtained from natural reclaim. It, 
however, does produce a compound which has a some 
what higher impact value. The matting formulae 





Taste [l11—Heer & So_te Compounps 


Military Heel Military Sole 

Natural Reclaim 60.0 44.00 
Buna S Reclaim 66.0 48.00 
GR-S (Copolymer) 67.0 67.0 76.00 76.00 
Sulfur 5 5 2.25 » 95 
Accelerator } 1.5 1.90 1 90 
Zine Oxide ; 3 30 300 
Steari Acid 1.00 1 oO 
EPC Black 0.0 50.0 70.00 70.00 
Antioxidant 2.0 0 2.00 2.00 
Softener 10.0 15.0 5.00 10.00 
Mineral Rubber 10 10.0 
Carbonex Type 0.00 20.00 
Hard Clay 20.00 20.00 

Totals 06 17.0 245.1 54.15 
Sp. G 1.18 1.17 1.28 1.28 
Kw on Remill 3.0 3.3 3.3 3.5 
Optimum Cure 5 »5°/ 307 1)’ / 307 20’ / 307 
100% Modulus 64 57 5&1 865 
300 Modulus 45 760 
Tensile 1484 1667 1648 1738 
Elongation $50 545% 285% 245% 
Shore Hardness 63 63 76 79 
Set @ Break 38 36% 25% 19% 
Abrasion Loss 54 541 303 175 
Cres. Tear 327 250 282 175 

Physical Properties After Oven Aging at 212° F. for 48 hrs 

100% Modulus ‘ 475 557 
Tensile ses 1328 1619 1506 148¢ 
Elongation : 255% 310% 110% 80% 
Shore Hardness 71 72 86 89 
Cres. Tear 76 169 151 235 
Set @ Break.. 18% 13% 11% 9% 








TABLE [V—MIscCELLANEOUS COMPOUNDS 


-~Hard Rubber—, -——Matting—— 7—Jar Rings— 


Natural Reclaim... 185. ——— 155.0 150.0 -— 
Buna S Reclaim — 200. -_-— 170.0 150.0 
GR-S (Copol,mer) — —-— 15.0 15.0 25.0 25.0 
eer . 40. 40. 2.5 2.5 3.0 3.0 
Accelerator ~-- 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Zinc Oxide - 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 
Stearic Acid 1.0 1.0 
Antioxidant - 2.0 2.0 1.5 1.5 
Softener . 20 20 5.0 10.0 7.5 7.5 
MT Black 25.0 25.0 
Mineral Rubber... 15.0 15.0 
Cray os ee 100 100. 50.0 50.0 
Zinc Laurate 10. 10. 
Lime 10 10 — - 
F. T. Black _— 41.0 41.0 
Paraffin . 2.0 2.0 
Total 365 380 273.5 293.5 235.0 235.0 
Sp. G 1.53 1.51 1.35 1.32 1.28 1.24 
Kw on Remill ; 3.1 3.4 3.4 3.8 2.8 3.2 
Tube Speed Ratio - 20 22 
Optimum Cure. ..25'/338° 30’/338° 15’/307° 20°/307° 40° 287° 5$0°/287 
100% Modulus _ 328 258 324 248 
300% Modulus 666 550 799 682 
Tensile : 3785 3360 756 760 866 889 
Elongation 7.3° 2.8% 370% 445% 355% 370% 
Shore Hardness 84/81 85/82 63 61 62 61 
Cres. Tear 141 208 132 170 
Set @ Break 51% 48% 36 % 21% 
Impact : 5.9 6.8 - 
Water Absorption 2.9% 4.0% 
Physical Properties After Oven Aging at 212° F. for 48 krs 
100% Modulus 626 682 801 651 
Tensile 794 1016 18 908 
Elongation 200% 210% 190% 140% 
Shore Hardness 69 77 69 73 
Cres. Tear 76 126 62 113 
Set @ Break 15% 20% 12% 5% 





show that clay is necessary to obtain a higher teat 
In this example Buna §S reclaim ts even su 
The jar ring compound 


value. 
perior to natural reclaim. 
also shows that Buna § reclaim would prove to be 
satisfactory in most respects. 


It must be emphasized that the recipes as given and 
the results obtained are very first attempts. Un 
doubtedly improvements are bound to come, but even 
with this being the case the data reported clearly indi 
cates that Buna S reclaim most certainly will become 
a suitable replacement for natural rubber reclaim. It 
has taken many years to produce satisfactory reclaims 
from natural rubber as we know them today. Since 
the synthetic rubbers are neither chemically nor struc 
turally identical with natural rubber there is still a 
vast amount of development work to be done. This is 
the major problem of the rubber reclaiming industry 
and will call for extensive research on the following 
subjects ° 

(a) Improvement of present methods of synthetic 
rubber reclamation in respect to quality and processing. 

(b) Development of proper compounding principles 
for synthetic rubber reclaims. 

(c) Development of methods for analysis of vart 
ous types of synthetic reclaims. 

(d) Development of rapid means of identifying 
synthetic scrap and mixtures of the various types used 

Much of this work is in progress and there is evi- 
dence that some of these problems will be solved by the 
time synthetic reclaims are available in large quanti- 
ties. The solution of these problems might also lead 
to finding answers to the chemical and structural ques- 
tions of synthetic rubber and thus be a service to rub- 
ber chemists and contribute to the progress of the 
entire rubber industry. 
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l ATE in July of this year 


delegates representing 


Rubber in the 
Post-War World 


the United States, Great 
Britain and The Nether- 
lands met in an informal 
conference in London to discuss the possibilities of a 
postwar international agreement on the production and 
listribution of rubber. The conference was termed 
exploratory” in nature and no decisions were expected 
o stem from it. It was recognized, however, that the 
onference was a preliminary to some official action 
that might be taken at some early future date. Such 
ction has now been taken. 

On September 22 the State Department at Washing- 
ton issued an announcement to the effect that the United 
States is joining Great Britain and The Netherlands 
in setting up what it termed an “informal” group to 
study “common problems arising from the production, 
manufacture and use of rubber—crude, synthetic and 
reclaimed.” The fact that the United States was for- 
meérly a uon-producer of rubber but now is possessed 
of a vast synthetic rubber project was emphasized in 
the announcement. No details were given as to the 
\merican representatives nor where or when the “in- 
formal group” would meet. 

The term “informal” as applied to the creation of the 
special group takes on added significance in view of 
recent developments. It is becoming more evident in 
ficial circles that the United States Government is 
showing increasing signs of moving toward a policy 
opposed to the cartel type of restrictive trade agreement 
m which the Angio-Dutch marketing system bordered. 
That no definite commitments will be made by the 
group being organized is indicated in the statement of 
the State Department that the scope of the group will 
ve limited in that it will not formulate nor transmit 


recommendations to the participating governments, al- 
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EF ditevtaile ap asda ee 


though such governments will of course be kept in- 
formed of its proceedings. 

In all fairness, it should be pointed out that prior to 
the official liquidation of the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee the officials of that committee 
issued a statement recommending that any future 
regulation group should represent consuming as well 
as producing countries and, more important, that such 
a group should not attempt to regulate prices but should 
concentrate on improving the technique of producing 
and consuming rubber. Special emphasis, it said, 
should be placed on the maintenance of world-wide 
statistics. 

It must be admitted that no immediate necessity 
exists for any far-reaching policy on rubber. This point 
was strongly emphasized in a special report on rubber 
issued earlier this month by the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion (covered in full elsewhere in this issue). Accord- 
ing to the Commission, practically afl of the synthetic 
rubber plants in the United States will need to be kept 
in full operation to meet postwar requirements for a 
year or two prior to resumption of large-scale impor- 
tation of natural rubber. Authorities, in general, are 
in agreement that it will take between six months to 
two years to restore the rubber plantations in the Far 
East to their former procuctive capacities. 

However, as the Commission’s report indicates, the 
fact that no immediate need for a far-reaching policy 
on rubber exists should not preclude “a systematic 
study of the problems involved with a view to eventual 
formulation of a working rubber policy.” Because of 
the numerous political, economic and humanitarian 
problems involved, rubber must be considered from a 
world-wide viewpoint, and any study aimed at an 
eventual, satisfactory world-wide agreement cannot be 


started any too soon. 
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OUTPUT OF HEAVY-DUTY TIRES INCREASING 
AS SPECIAL DRIVES FILL MANPOWER NEED 


HE requested increase of 30% in the production of heavy-duty tires, 
badly needed on various war fronts to maintain the tempo of invasion, 
requested some two months ago by the Army and Navy, is now expected to 
be fully met in the next month or so, despite the pessimism which greeted 


the request at the time it was made. 


it is now estimated that production 


of these tires has already achieved a 24% increase, topping by 9% the 15% 


increase forecast by the tire manufacturers themselves. 


Full credit for the 


production increase is given to special manpower recruiting drives put on by 
the War Manpower Commission, the Army Service Forces, and other gov- 


ernment agencies 


It was recently revealed that 


WMC, alone, had re- 


cruited more than two-thirds of the 11,500 additional heavy-duty tire work- 


ers it had sought to add in September to the 7 000 employed. 


Another 


4,500 workers are scheduled to be added by February of next year, al- 
though some of them will be among the 65,000 in the industry employed in 
the production of non-tire military rubber products. 


In a special report made by Paul V 
McNutt, WMC Chairman, released by 
James F. Byrnes, Director of War 
Mobilization, on October 4, Mr. Mc 
Nutt covered various phases of the 
over-all tire situation, as follows 


WMC Report on Situation 


Heavy-Duty Bus and Truck Tires: 
August output of heavy-duty tires was 
estimated at 330,000, an increase of 11 
percent over July The Office of the 
Rubber Director had called for a 30 
percent increase over the July produc 
tion rate by the end of September 
Successful recruiting during the last 
few weeks reduced the number of addi 
tional workers needed from 4,900 on 
August 1 to 1,600. There is 
indication that this upward 
Separations in 


about 
every 
trend will continue 
high, averaging 


the arduous 


July were relatively 


6.7 percent, largely due to 


nature of the work and unpleasant 
working conditions. Los Angeles 
plants presented a most difficult prob 


“lem since 
cent due to the lack of community fa 
cilities and outmigration 


separations averaged 10 per 


litre Cord and Fabric: July produc 
below June, 
Tire 
scheduled to rise 


tion, although 7 percent 


again outstripped consumption 
cord production is 
25 percent above the June level by the 
because of expected 
Total 
employment in 30 plants increased 570 
or 17 percent during July, nearly 
double the June gain. Increases are 
expected to continue although it is 
doubtful that the October need for 
4,900 additional workers will be met. 


end of the year 


increases in tire production 


68 








High turnover and excessive § ab 
senteeism are still the industry’s chief 
manpower problems. The July sepa- 
ration rate of 8.1 percent was largely 
due to relatively low wages and unat- 
tractive working conditions. Extremely 
high turnover was reported by Good- 
year in Decatur, Alabama, Bibb Man 
ufacturing in Columbus, Georgia, and 


Goodyear Clearwater Mills in Rock 
mart, Georgia 

High-Tenactty Rayon Tire Yarn: 
July yarn production was 800,000 


pounds below expectations due to a 
delay in the delivery of equipment 
Nevertheless mill stocks of both rayon 
yarn and cord remain at comfortable 
levels. Requirements call for a month 
ly production peak in December 81 
percent above the July rate 3y 
August 1 employment in 10 plants 
producing high-tenacity yarn totalled 
27,100, an increase of 659 over July 1 
and 1,460 over June l 
vere labor shortages in Cleveland and 
Front Royal, the two Industrial Rayon 
plants and the American Viscose fa 
cility have experienced great difficulty 


Because of se 


in recruiting additional workers. Man 
power programs are being further 
tightened in an effort to meet these 
difficulties. 

Synthetic Rubber: July 
of synthetic rubber exceeded require 
ments by 10 percent. Employment at 


production 


31 plants declined by 1.4 percent dur 
ing July to a level of 20,455, largely as 
a result of the diversion of butadiene 
to the high-octane gasoline program 
and to increased efficiency. It is ex 


will continu 
to be adequate —End of WMC report 


pected that production 


Specific Needs Being Filled 

That specific needs of various ti 
plants throughout the country were be 
ing met was indicated by an earlie 
announcement made by Mr. McNut 
in which he stated that 
workers were added at U. S. Rubber’ 
plant at Chicopee Falls, Mass., an 
some 1,200 workers in various Akror 
plants. It is said that both Firestone 
and Seiberling have completely filled 
their manpower needs for heavy-duty 
tire production. In Akron, a_ report 
was issued in mid-September to thi 
effect that tire companies in that area 
were within 150 men of meeting full 
requirements, and that the need for 
heavy-duty production men is_ run 
ning heavier outside of Akron at thi 
minute 

The latest report indicated that the 
30-odd tire producing 
dustry throughout the 
approximately 1,250 men, 
mill room and other processing de 
partment workers, truck tire builders, 
and curing operators. Of this amount, 
some 500 are needed on the west 
coast, 100 at Goodyear’s plant in Jack 
son, Mich., and about 200 at various 
plants in New England 

Improvements in quality 
have also resulted in easing of the tire 
situation. This is a point made by the 
rubber union in answer to charges 
lags in production man-hours. In 
most plants such improvements have 
man-hours 


units of the in 
country 
including 


need 


control 


now eliminated the loss of 
formerly attributed to failure of thie 
quality of the stock in various stages 
of tire production 


New Army Plan Revealed 


No specific figures have been rt 
leased which would indicate the total 
of former tire workers discharged by 
the Army and Navy to return to thei 
jobs at the tire plants, although th 
grand total is not believed to be stax 
gering. The Army is understood to 
be continuing its search for more tir 
production men in its ranks, and has 
also announced a broadening of its 
efforts to help the rubber factories 
step up vitally needed production b 
rounding up more maintenance met 
This plan was recently revealed b 
Major Charles Ballon, of the heavy 


duty tire special project team of t! 
Army Service Command. 

According to the plan, all Army 
camps will sort out men who were 
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enters, electnmicans, millwrights 
steamfitters in civilian life, and 


send these men to centers where 


y may be interviewed by rubber 
inpany personnel executives. lf. the 
liers can qualify for the main 


ince jobs open, they will be pe: 
tted to take 
ed that some 500 men may be se 
ed by this method, about half of 
needed in Akron 


such jobs It is be 


it number being 


Exporters Lose Subsidy 
October 23, exporters of 


rubber products, 


I thective 
tural and synthetic 
ide with natural or synthetic rubber 

cured from the Rubbet 

any of its designated agents, will be 
required to reimburse Rubber Reserve 
rubber products 


Reserve Co 


17'4ce per pound on 
< ipped abroad, according to a special 
arrangement worked out between 
Rubber Reserve and the Foreign Eco 

mic Administration. The new regu 
lation, which amounts to a loss of 
subsidy by exporters of rubber prod 
ucts, applies to a special list of 47 
items, and is covered by Rubber Re- 
serve’s Circular No. 29 and FEA’s 
Current Export Bulletin No. 197. The 
list of items is included in Schedule 
R attached to that bulletin 

The reason for the change is tins 
Reserve regulations, 
manufacturers pay that agency 
22\%4c per pound for natural rubber 
used in the production of “War Or- 
ders.” The amount of such rubber 
used in filling such orders is reported 
to Rubber Reserve monthly and Rub 
ber Reserve Subsequently collects from 
procurement agencies an 

17Y%ec oper 
Rubber Re- 


Under Rubber 
now 


the various 
additional 

Consequently, 
receives 40c per pound 
rubber used in “War 


payment of 
pound 
serve actually 
for all natural 


Orders.” 

However, fof all natural rubber 
used in manufacturing civilian goods 
for domestic use and export orders 


(other than Lend-Lease exports) Rub 
22%c per 
Since the 


ber Reserve receives only 
such rubber 


lower price is intended 


pound for 
benefit of the 
to apply only to civilian goods for do 
mestic consumption, the special ar 
rangement was made whereby the ex 
porter will be required to pay an ad- 
ditional 17'4c per pound for natural 
rubber products to Rubber 
Che ‘same additional payment also ap 


Reserve. 








products 
sold by 


plies to synthetic rubber 
made with synthetic rubber 
Rubber Reserve or its agents since a 
similar distinction is made between 
prices paid by the manufacturer fo: 
synthetic rubber used in “War Orders” 
or civilian goods. 
Exporters of the 47 specific items 
listed in Schedule R of the FEA bul 
letin will be required to apply to Rub- 
ber Reserve Co. after October for 
Certificates of Refund Clearance. The 
certificates will have to be presented 
to the Collector of Customs togethe: 
with export licenses or release certifi 


oO } 
23 


cates in order to clear the shipment 

The new regulations apply on ex- 
ports, except 
eign destinations 
with the 
under the general license for personal 
baggage or under general license GUS. 
In the case of exports to Canada and 
other exports for which export licenses 


Lend-Lease, to all for 
including Canada 


exception of exports made 


or release certificates do not have to 
be shown, the Certificates of Refund 
Clearance will be attached to the ship- 
per’s export declaration 

In order to enable adjustments in 
price necessitated by this new pro 
cedure, OPA has amended its Maxi- 
mum Export Price Regulations to 
permit exporters to increase prices by 
an amount not exceeding the amount 
of reimbursement 


( Eprror’s 
went to press it was announced that as 


Nott Just as this issu 


a result of strong protests registered by 
exporters of rubber products the Rub 
ber Reserve Company has agreed to post- 
pone the effective date of the new ar- 
rangement. The 
said, will be made only long enough for 
the industry to make 
which will have the objective of simpli- 
fying the procedure necessary to comply 


postponement, it Was 


representations 


with the new regulation. ) 


Transfer Control of Balata 


Balata, used principally in the rub 
ber manufacturing industry as a cov- 
ering for golf balls, for conveyor belts, 
and in electrical insulation, has been 
removed from the provisions ot Rub 
ber Order R-1 and transferred to 
General Order M-63. The 
change was accomplished in Amend- 
ment No. 1 to Rubber Order R-l, as 
Amended August 25, 1944, and an 
amendment to Order M-63, adding it 
to List III of the latter order. 


Imports 


FEA REPORT REVEALS LEND-LEASE ARRANGEMENT ON CRUDE RUBBER 


The United States this year will re- 
ive as reverse lend-lease from British 
nmonwealth sources approximately 
$,000 tons of crude rubber, which con- 
tutes more than one-half of the total 
mmonwealth production for the year, 
‘ording to a special report made by 
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Economic Administration 
on October 9. \bout 70,000 tons are 
coming from Ceylon, 4,500 tons from 
United Kingdom stocks, 3,100 tons from 
India; and the balasice from British ter- 
ritory in the Western Hemisphere. This 
is appreciably larger than the anticipated 


the Foreign 








crude rubber imports from all other 
sources during the year. 
The shipments from Ceylon, — the 


United Nations’ largest producing source 
of crude rubber since the loss of Malaya 
and the East Indies, represent more than 
two-thirds of her output. Most of the 
balance of the Ceylon rubber produc 
tion will go to the Soviet Union and 
the remainder to Australia and New 
Zealand. 

The United States will benefit directly 
from the deliveries to Australia, since 
of these supplies appreciable quantities 
(about 2,800 tons in 1943 and 6,400 tons 
in 1944) are fabricated in Australia into 
tires for the U. S. Forces operating in 
that theatre. As Australia 
cost of this manufacture under its own 
Reverse Lend-Lease arrangements, both 
the rubber and the fabrication into tires 
are supplied to the United States without 
payment by us 


bears the 


In coordinating Anglo-American war 
production the effectiveness of reverse 
lend-lease is well demonstrated in the 
case of rubber. The United States is 
this year supplying general-purpose syn 
thetic rubber to the United Kingdom 
under Lend-Lease amounting to about 
86,000 tons—equivalent in manufacturing 
processes to approximately 70,000 tons 
of crude rubber—together with tires of 
which more than 90 per cent are for 
military use and the balance for essen 
tial civilian services. The U. 5S. is also 
supplying relatively small quantities of 
special-purpose synthetic rubber 

At the same time, the supplying by the 
British to America, under reverse lend 
lease, of so much of their crude supplies 
is an important complementary step, 
since natural rubber is essential to the 
use of synthetic rubber in most produc 
tion programs. Thus the interests of bot! 
nations are served. 


Tariff Commission Issues Report 


Serious competition between imported 
natural rubber and the domestic syn- 
thetic rubber product will not develop 
for a year or two after the reconquest 
of the rubber-producing areas of the 
Far East, according to a special report 
covering the entire rubber situation is- 
sued on October 6 by the U. S. Tariff 
Commission. The report (reviewed else 
where in this issue) is one of a series on 
war changes in United States industry 
made in response to a request from the 
Senate Finance Committee and __ the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

\ccording to the report, practically. all 
of this nation’s synthetic rubber plants 
will need to be kept in operation to meet 
postwar requirements for a year or two 
prior to resumption of large-scale im 
portation of natural rubber, and for this 
reason alone there is no_ itnmediate 
necessity for a far-reaching policy with 
regard to rubber, This, however, should 
net preclude a systematic sfudy of the 
problems involved with a view ‘to. even- 
tual formulation of: a working rubber 
policy 




























































The report emphasizes the necessity 
of insuring adequate safe-guards to the 
national security and of protecting con- 
sumers against 
combinations of foreign producers, while 
at the same time avoiding unnecessary 
restrictions upon foreign trade and un 
warranted burdens upon American con 
sumers and taxpayers 

During the period before natural rub 
ber importation returns to a normal 
peacetime basis, the report said, the prog 
ress of technical and other developments 
in the rubber industry should be closely 
observed, and it would be well to avoid 


exactions of 


possible 


commitments or steps which would 
prejudice a free choice of policy when 
decision must be made 

“Whether domestic rubber 


will be able, a year or two from now, 


synthetic 


to compete on a price and quality basis 
with natural rubber for bulk use, with 
out the benefit of Government assistance, 
is uncertain,” the report pointed out. “In 
case it develops that the continued do 
substantial 
rubber for bulk 


Government assist 


mestic production of any 
quantity of synthetic 
use would require 
ance, the broad question of public policy 
involved would have to be considered.” 

With regard to the policy of national 
security, the report said that the United 
States should make certain that a sudden 
severance of access to the rubber sup 
plies of the Far East should not again 
result in a serious national emergency 
such as was experienced during the pres 
ent war 
phasized, “does not mean that all, or 
even the greater part, of our future 
rubber requirements should be supplied 
from domestic sources. It is extremely 
improbable that the conditions that led 
to the cutting off of the rubber supplies 
of the Far East will be permitted soon 
to repeat themselves.’ 

Continued operation of some part of 
the present domestic synthetic capacity, 
with some additional plants held in re- 
serve for emergencies, would add to the 
“margin of safety,” the report said. As 
to protection of consumers 
from price discriminations by foreign 
cartels, the report asserted that “com- 
binations of foreign rubber producers 
to control prices would manifestly be 
less effective if faced with the competi- 
tion of a sizable domestic industry and 
the possibility of its further rapid ex 
pansion to frustrate such control.” 

“Experience with previous foreign 
controls indicates the desirability of our 
having in the future more effective means 
of dealing with such controls than here- 
tofore. The mere existence of a syn- 
thetic industry in United States does not, 
however, in itself, assure that the do- 
mestic consumer would be benefited. Even 
if the cost to him of the Government aid 
that might be required did not exceed the 
saving realized through the lowering of 
the price of natural rubber, there wou!d 
still be the possibility that domestic and 
foreign producers might (privately or 


“This, however,” it was em 


domestic 


through their respective governments) 
combine to maintain rubber prices at un- 
duly high levels,” the report said 


“The prospect of a large excess of 
world productive capacity over require- 
ments after rubber again becomes avail- 
able from the Far East might well jus- 
tify international arrangements for deal- 
ing with the surplus during the period 
immediately following the war, and per- 
haps even longer, but would not warrant 
the maintenance of arrangements of an 
unduly restrictive character.” 

On the other hand, the chief factor 
weighing against Government aid to the 
synthetic rubber industry would, accord- 
ing to the report, be its effect tpon 
American export trade and industries. 
To drastically reduce imports of natural 
rubber which, as late as 1937, provided 
approximately a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars exchange, would be to reduce cor- 
respondingly the foreign capacity to buy 
goods and services in the Continental 
United States 


Comments on Special Report 


Requested to comment on the special 
report issued by the Tariff Commission, 
Francis A. Truslow, president of the 
Rubber Development Corporation, stated 
that he agreed that rehabilitation of 
rubber-producing areas in the Far East 
would involve a lag of a year or more 
before the normal flow of natural rub- 
ber into the United States could be re 
sumed, and he supported the Commis- 
sion’s recommendation that an adequate 
capacity of synthetic rubber production 
be maintained in this country 

According to Mr. Truslow, the chief 
obstacles to immediate resumption of 
natural rubber imports from the Far 
East, once that territory is reconquered, 
will be Japanese destruction of the plan- 
tations before withdrawal, overgrowing 
of trees in areas not despoiled, and the 


necessity of replacing machinery deter 
iorated or destroyed during the war. 

Mr. Truslow also agreed with the 
Commission’s conclusion that there 
should be no premature policy formu 
lated for postwar rubber production dur 
ing the present chaotic state of affairs 
but urged that proper study be begun 
now looking forward toward the formu 
lation of such a policy when conditions 
are favorable. Any policy establishe« 
now, he said, would probably have to be 
changed in the light of later develop 
ments. 


Previous to the issuance of the ce 
port, Senator Guy M. Gillette, chairma: 
of the Senate subcommittee that has 
been investigating the rubber situation 
expressed regret that the State Depart 
ment had engaged in rubber talks with 
other nations. In a letter to Secfetary 
of State Cordell Hull, he cited the de 
velopment of the synthetic rubber in 
dustry in the United States and said 
that his subcommittee was “loth in 
deed to note any steps in the direction 
of again making our nation dependent on 
any foreign nation or group of nations 
with monopolistic control of natural 
rubber supply, either in whole or in part.” 


Senator Gillette also charged recently 
that petroleum interests are attempting 
to “squeeze out” the farmer and secur« 
a postwar synthetic rubber monopoly by 
diverting premium grade gasoline com 
ponents to synthetic rubber production 
now at the expense of the armed forces 
He said that he had been advised that 
“secret” plans are being made to reduce 
the share of grain alcoho! in the buta 
diene phase of the over-all program, 
“despite the fact that alcohol production 
is now running in excess of all require- 
ments and bumper grain crops are in 
prospect.” 


NON-LEATHER SHOES MADE WITH RUBBER SOLES FREED FROM RATIONING 


A change in its shoe rationing regu- 
lations was announced by the Office of 
Price’ Administration on September 21 
which frees from rationing any non- 
leather shoes made with rubber soles. It 
was stressed, however, that shoes con- 
taining leather, because of the continued 
leather shortage, remain on the rationed 
list, whether or not they have rubber 
soles. No change was made in the regu- 
lation covering men’s rubber boots and 
rubber work shoes (Ration Order 6A). 

This change in the shoe ‘ration regu- 
lations is coordinated with recent actions 
of WPB and its Rubber Bureau to relax 
control of rubber for shoes where and 
whenever possible. Previously, shoes 
with rubber soles were included in the 
regulation because of the scarcity of 
rubber. Now that the supply of Buna 
S and reclaimed rubber is increasing 
steadily, rubber soles are more readily 
available for all types of shoes 


actions 


Other 
follow: 


recent government 


HEELS AND SOLES 


Manufacturers of rubber heels who 
wish to reclassify a rubber heel because 
it meets the specifications of another 
price class must suitably mark this heel 
so that it may be distinguished by the 
trade and the public from their other 
manufactured heels using the same brand 
name. 

This action, accomplished in Amend 
ment No. 16 to M.P.R. 200 (Rubber 
Heels, Rubber Heels Attached, and At 
taching of Rubber Heels), which became 
effective October 2, was taken t protect 
both repairmen and the public from 
being charged a higher price fe: a re- 
classified rubber heel because they are 
unable to determine which is the re 
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sified heel and which is the heel 
th a lower maximum price. 

)PA said that a reclassified heel must 

- a V symbol or other distinguishing 
irk approved by the Office of Price Ad- 
inistration. This symbol or other mark 

uld be reported to OPA when ap- 
ication is made for the reclassification. 

In another action on heels and soles, 
/PA provided flat cord soling slabs and 

les sold in the home replacement trade 
ith dollar-and-cent ceiling prices. The 

lings for these slabs and soles were 

t by Amendment No. 8 to M.P.R. 477 
Sales of Rubber Heels and Soles in the 
Shoe Factory and Home Replacement 
Trades). 

Retail ceilings for these soles range 
from 15 cents to 45 cents a pair, depend- 
ng on size and thickness. Wholesale 
eilings range from $1.33 to $3.49 per 
lozen pairs. Ceilings of the cut-out man- 
ufacturers range from $1.00 to $2.62 
per dozen pairs. Ceilings of original 
manufacturers range from 74 cents to 
$2.74 per ‘slab measuring 311% inches by 
31% iriches 

Sales of these slabs and soles in normal 
times represent less than one per cent of 
total production in the rubber heel and 
sole industry. For some time even this 
normally small output has been almost 
completely diverted to the shoe factory 
trade. The new action, effective October 
10, 1944, is designed to encourage re- 
sumption of the normal trade 

Flat cord soling slabs are made of a 
corded rubber material and are gen- 
erally sold by the original manufacturer 
in slabs 31% inches by 31% inches. The 
slabs are generally sold to other manu- 
facturéers who cut the slabs into various 
sizes of soles and sell them in quantity 
to wholesalers. The wholesalers in turn 
sell them to retail stores, who sell them 
to individuals 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


Two amendments to Ration Order 6A 
(Men’s Rubber Boots and Rubber Work 
Shoes) have been issued in recent weeks. 
Under the terms of Amendment No 
13, issued on September 11 and effective 
September 15, any establishment may be 
authorized by one of OPA’s district 
feces to transfer as non-rationed men’s 
below knee-height rubber riding boots, 
with mside pull-on loops, shaped leg and 
ankle, special riding boot. last, and a 
bright finish, which were manufactured 
in the U. S. before September 15, 1944, 
1’ were imported before that date. Non 
ationed rubber footwear stickers will 
be supplied to approved applicants. 

Under the terms of Amendment No 
4, issued and effective September 29, 
lealers handling rationed rubber foot- 
vear are required to continue to keep 
heir ration records until further notice. 
inder the original regulation, manufac- 
irers and wholesalers were required to 
keep sales records, and all establishments 
were required to keep inventory records, 

tr a period of two years. This regula- 
ion .went into effect about two years 
‘zo. Since complete records are neces- 
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sary for the operation of the program, 
the new amendment was issued to make 
certain that records will be maintained 
at least for the duration of the ration 
order, and longer if necessary. 


RUBBER YARN 
Conservation Order M-124 (Rubber 


Yarn and Elastic Thread) was amend- 
ed by WPB on September 28 to ex- 
tend the date when the restrictions of 
the order become applicable to syn- 
thetic rubber yarn and synthetic elas- 
tic thread from October 1 to Decem- 
ber 1, 1944. Extension of the effective 
date, it was said, is made possible be- 
cause current production of synthetic 
rubber thread has proved sufficient to 
meet current requirements. 





VINYL POLYMERS 


Conservation Order M-10, govern- 
ing the allocation of vinyl polymers, 
was revoked by WPB on September 
27, and control of the material was 
transferred to Conservation Order 
M-300 (Chemicals), the general chem- 
icals order. The move was in line 
with WPB’s policy of bringing all 
chemicals and allied products under 
the framework of a single order. Ac- 
cording to provisions of the new 
Schedule 54 (Vinyl Polymers) of Or- 
der M-300, the small order exemption 
for experimental use is raised from 50 
to 200 pounds, although the small or- 
der exemption remains at 50 pounds 
for all other end-uses. 


OPA EXTENDS EXPIRATION DATE ON CEILING PRICES OF CERTAIN TIRES 


At the request of the War Depart- 
ment and of the Rubber Bureau of 
the War Production Board, the auto- 
matic expiration date for temporary 
increases in the ceiling prices of man- 
ufacturers and wholesale distributors 
of certain rubber tires has been 
changed from October 15 to Decem- 
ber 15, 1944, by OPA. The change 
was accomplished in Amendment No 
2 to R.M.P.R. 143 (Wholesale Prices 
for New Rubber Tires & Tubes), is- 
sued on October 9. 

The two-month extension applies 
to: (1.) Specified dollar-and-cent price 
increases on synthetic rubber passen- 
ger car tires, which are equivalent to 
8.9 per cent of the pre-war retail list 
price for natural rubber tires; and 
(2.) Price increases on synthetic and 
natural rubber truck, bus and indus- 
trial equipment tires, which are equal 
to 6.5 per cent of the retail list prices 

Retail ceilings for these tires are es- 
tablished in dollars-and-cents under the 
retail tire regulation. They take into 
consideration these temporary in- 
creases in manufacturers’ and whole- 
sale ceilings, and, should the tempo- 
rary increases be taken off, some re- 
vision of the retail ceilings will be 
considered. 

OPA had provided that the increases 
would automatically terminate on Oc- 
tober 15, 1944. Ordinarily, no exten- 
sion would have been made unless 
manufacturers submitted data on costs 
to show that a continuation of the in- 
creases, in whole or in part, was nec- 
essary to make their prices generally 
fair and equitable. 

Without submitting such data, how- 
ever, the Tire and Tube Manufactur- 
ers Industry Advisory Committee pre- 
sented a unanimous resolution to 
OPA, recommending that the tempo- 
rary price increases be continued for 
another 60 days. The committee re- 
ferred to an extremely critical situa- 
tion existing in connection with the 


production of large size truck tires 
for the Army, and said that an at- 
tempt by the industry to present ade- 
quate cost data to OPA before Oc- 
tober 15 would interfere with the pro- 
duction of these urgently needed truck 
tires. 

OPA said that the temporary price 
increases will not be extended be- 
yond December 15, 1944, unless be- 
fore that time adequate data is sup- 
plied by the tire manufacturers to in- 
dicate that some extension of the in- 
creases is necessary to comply with 
the requirement of the Price Control 
Act that maximum prices be generally 
fair and equitable. 


Permit Emergency Tire Sales 


Emergency sales of new tires and 
tubes to any Government agency may 
be made at the maximum delivered 
prices listed in Appendix A _ of 
M.P R. 415 (Certain Federal Govern- 
ment Purchases of New Tires & 
Tubes), according to Amendment No 
8 to that order, issued by OPA on 
September 13. 

Emergency sales are defined as con- 
sisting of not more than 25 tires and 
25 tubes, or amounting to not more 
than $1,000, whichever is less. The 
action, effective September 18, has 
been generally approved: by represen- 
tative members of the industry: con- 
sulted, and interested Government 
agencies. 

Heretofore, this regulation had no 
special provision for emergency sales. 
Ceilings under the regulation are estab- 
lished in two groups. Appendix A 
covers sales to any Government agency 
other than: the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration (including Lend-Lease), 
the War Department, Navy Depart- 
ment, and the Maritime Commission. 
These sales are made at what is 
commonly referred to as the Treasury 
Procurement level, and ceilings are 
delivered prices. 














































































On sales to the Foreign Econom 
Administration (including Lend-Lease) 
the War Department, Navy Depart 


ment and the Maritime Commission, 


ceilings are hive per cent less than 
those listed in Appendix A, but are 
f.o.b. seller’s shipping point 

Industry ha shown that certain 
sales of an emergency nature are 
customarily mace ats the Treasury 


} 


level of the 


agency to which the sale is made. The 


Procurement regardless 
new action enables this practice to be 


continued 


Tire Quotas for October 


lire quotas tor Uctober, announced 
by OPA on September 28, are gener 
ally the same as those for September 
The new higures wever continued 
to emphasize the necessity for wide 
spread recapping, not only of passen 
ver car tires, but all truck and bus 
tires as well 
including all reserves, 
for October are Grade I 
car tires, 1,600,000: truck tires size 
7.50 or smaller, 280,000; truck tires size 


8 25 or larwer, 


otal quotas, 


passenge! 


105,000; tractor-imple 
ment tires size 7.50 or smaller, 60,000: 
and tractor-implement tires sizes larger 
than 7.50, 23,000 

Che quota of passenger car tires is 
the same as that for September, and 


will again enable ration boards to 
work off only a small part of their 
application backlog, in addition to 
meeting current requests. The backlog 
was estimated at 800,000 approved appli 


cations as of August 31 


Hudson 3-BN Extender 


\ new extender and tackifier for GR-S., 
3-BN Extender, 
has been developed and introduced by the 
Hudson Rubber Extender Co., 27 West 
3rd St.. New York 12, N. Y. The new 


material, a light-colored solid, has several 


under thé trade-name of 


according to the 
break 
down time, faster incorporation of fillers, 
smoother stoc ks, 


specific advantages, 


manutacturer, including shorter 
reduction in shrinkage 
of raw stock, and the promotion of green 
tack Tensile 
containing up to 40 parts of 


strength of compounds 

3-BN is 
than similar compounds 
GR-S As 


50 parts of the extender may be used in 


said to be highe 


contaming only much as 


some stocks 


Chicago To Hear Fraser 


D. F. Fraser 
division of the 


manager of the rubber 
Monroe Aut 
Co., Monroe, .Mich., will be the principal 


Equipment 


meeting of the Chi 
cago Rubber Group, which will be held 
at the ‘Morrison Hotel in Chicago on 
Friday, November 17. The meeting will 
be known as “Indiana Night.” Mr 
Fraser will describe the new 


speaker at the next 


Chrysler 
continuous myection molding and extrud 
ing machine 


OPA also emphasized that the 
heavy-duty truck tire problem would 
continue serious, with emergency truck 
tire boards carefully screening appli 
cations to take care of essential users 
irst 

lo relieve a heavy demand, particu 
for truck tires 
smaller quota 
quota 


larly from farmers, 
included in the 7.50 or 
supplemental 
authorized for 


WPB Rubber 


classifications, a 
of 25,000 
September by _ the 


tires was 
sureau 


Amendments to Ration Orders 


Two additional amendments to Ration 
Order 1A (Tires and Tubes) have been 
issued by OPA since our last report, as 
follows 

Imendment No. 87, issued September 
5 and effective September 29, requires 
tire dealers, except those defined as “mass 
WPB, to take a quar 
terly inventory of tires and report such 
inventory to OPA. For the purpose ot 
the order, a “mass distributor” is defined 


listributors” by 


as “any dealer who sells tires and tubes 
manufactured for him under his own 
brand or trade mark, and whose sales 
volume in 1941 exceeded 50,000 tires or 
100,000 tubes.” 

Amendment No. 88, issued and effective 
September 28, permits tire manufacturers 
to transfer a limited number of new 
truck tires to dealers without obtaining 
ration certificates from the dealers. This 
action is intended to facilitate the move 
ment of new truck tires from manufac- 
turers to dealers, with some improvement 
in distribution and service to consumers 








Resigns From Standard Oil 


Frank A. 
Standard Oil 


Howard, president of the 
Dev elopment Co., central 
research organization of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, announced his 
resignation from the company on Sep- 
tember 29 at a party celebrating the 25th 
anniversary of the organization. Mr. 
Howard will remain as a director of the 
development company and vice-president 
of the Standard Oil Co. until after the 
when he 


first of the year, expects to 


resume private law practice. R. P. 
Russell, executive vice-president of the 
company since 1937, has been elected to 
succeed Mr. Howard. 


Akron Meets on November 3 


The Fall Meeting of the Akron Rub- 
ber Group will be held at the May- 
flower Hotel in Akron on _ Friday, 
November 3. Russell Weisman, with the 


Department of Economics of Western 


Reserve University, whose writings ap- 
pear regularly in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, will speak on a topical subject. 
Jack R. Moore, of the Standard Chemi- 
cal Co., Akron, is secretary-treasurer: of 
the group. 


introduce Flexo! Plasticizers 


A new line of plasticizers tor variou 
types of synthetic rubbers and plastic 
has been introduced by the Carbide an 
Carbon Chemicals Corp., New Yor! 
City, under the trade name of “Flexol 
Included in the line is Flexol Plasticize 
460 (polyethylene glycol diethylhexoate 
which is reported to be compatible wit) 
vinyl chloride, nitrocellulose, vinyl ace 
tate and ethyl cellulose resins, and to be 
particularly efficient with vinyl chloride 
acetate films. This plasticizer has ex 
tremely low volatility and imparts supe 
rior low-temperature flexibility. Others 
in the line are Flexol Plasticizer DOI 


(dioctyl phthalate diethylhexy! phtha 
late), said to be highly efficient witl 
neoprene and the vinyl resins; Flexo 


(triethylene glycol di 
useful i 


Plasticizer 3GH 
ethylbutyrate), particularly 
safety-glass films, like those of viny 
butyral resins; and Flexol Plasticizer 
3GO (triethvlene glycol diethylhexoate ) 
which is similar to Flexol 3GH but i 
less volatile, and which is described as < 
useful plasticizer for cellulose acetate 
butyrate, vinyl-chloride acetate and viny! 
butyral resins, and synthetic rubbers suc! 
as neoprene and Thiokol ST 


Shift Goodyear Superintendents 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has an 
nounced a series of shifts in its produc 
tion organization. A. C. Michaels, former 
superintendent of the Gadsden, Alabama, 
plant, who has been in charge of one of 
the company’s aircraft plants in Akron, 
has been returned to Gadsden. R. W 
Maney, who has been superintendent at 
Gadsden for the past two years, returns 
to Akron as superintendent of Plant 1 
FE. T. Ruffner, who has been superin 
tendent of Plant 1, and who formerly 
was superintendent of the company’s tire 
plant in Java prior to Pearl Harbor, 
has been named superintendent of the 
new tire plant in Topeka, Kansas 


Makes Offer for Farrel Stock 


The Hayes Manufacturing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has offered to purchase 
the entire common stock of the Farrel- 
tirmingham Co., Inc. Indications are 
that holders of at least two-thirds of 
the Farrel stockholders. have agreed to 
the purchase and it was expected that 
negotiations would be completed by mid 
October whereby Hayes would assume 
control of the stock 


Faultiess Rubber Co. 


Year Ended June 30: Net income of 
$99,293, equal to $1.06 on 65,450 shares, 
which compares with a net of $119,00f, 
or $1.82 a share, in the preceding year. 
Current assets were listed at $1,233,867 
and current liabilities at $418,551. The 
reason for the decline in income was 
given as the shortage of crude rubber 
and high operating cotapany 
officials. 


costs by 
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WBBER TRADE GROUP HEARS 
TALK ON NETHERLANDS INDIES 


\n interesting talk on the 
iture of the Far East was given by 


VY. P. Hasselman, Trade Commissioner 


the Netherlands Indies, at a meeting 
the Rubber Trade Association of 
New York, Inc., held in New York City 
The talk was con 
of the plans already 
future of the natural 


September 14 


erned with some 
wrmulated for the 
ibber industry 

liscussing the current rubber 
ituation in the Netherlands Indies, as 
illed from Japanese reports, Mr. Has 


selman referred to non-conventional uses 


First 


f rubber claimed by the Japanese, such 
rubber for motor 
of high 


as the distillation of 
fuel, its use in the manufacture 
octane gas and lubricating oil, combina- 
tions of palm oil and rubber for paving 
roads and airport runways, and asphalts 
made by combining rubber and damar 
He pointed out that little value can he 
attached to these propaganda claims, but 
they are indicative of the fact that the 
large surplus of rubber is stimulating the 
Japanese to numerous experiments 

Mr. Hasselman made it clear that an 
the official reconstruc 
tion plan is to resume the export of 
rude rubber with as little delay as 
possible. However, the need for rebuild- 


essential part of 


ing the processing equipment is clearly 
foreseen and the question arises whether 
the same tools as were previously 
should again be used or whether tech 
nological developments in the rubber in 
dustry in the past few years call for 
lifferent forms and quality of the raw 
material, in case new types of 
processing equipment might be required 


used 


which 


American Standards Important 


In this connection the speaker said 
that if the rubber required by American 
rubber manufacturers should conform to 
the pre-war standards of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, then the pre 
war processing equipment could be util 
ized, but if any changes in such standards 
are contemplated, based on technological 
advancement in rubber manufacturing 
procedures, they should be 
soon as possible. This angle, he indicated, 


revealed as 


was most important to the producers of 
crude rubber 

Paying 
scientists and 


tribute to American 
technologists for their 
synthetic 


special 


creating the 
rubber industry, the Dutch official ex 
belief that rubber, both 
ynthetic and crude, will not be over 
lentiful durmg the first few 
The time will 
hen re-appraisal of the producing plants 

both natural and synthetic rubber 
ill be required, and he predicted that 
he apptaisal will be based on sound 
onomy in both cases and that the souind 
ynthetic: plant and the sound natural 
lant will both survive as prosperous 

ponents of the raw rubber industry. 
Xeferring to the effect of the Japanese 

ipancy of the 


achievement in 
pressed the 


years of 


eace come, however, 


Indies, Mr. Hasselman 
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postwar 


expressed the belief that the plantations 
and other cultivated lands will not have 
been destroyed to any great extent since, 
after all, these are capital investments 
which the Japanese intend to enjoy. 
Furthermore, any attempt at destruction 
would have met with too much opposi 
with 
regard to rubber estates, largely native 
owned. The Dutch 
harbors the hope, according to the 
speaker, that some stocks of rubber will 


tion from the natives, particularly 


government even 


be found when the islands are re-occu 
pied, 

Coming to the conclusion of his talk, 
the Dutch trade commissioner stated that 
in the first stages of the rehabilitation of 
raw rubber production the Netherlands 
Indies will, of necessity, 
perform the functions of exporter, and 
for this 
No plans have been prepared 


Government 


an organization will be set up 
purpose 
beyond the setting up of such an organiz 
ation, since its special functions depend 
in large part on international develop 
ments. 

In concluding his talk, Mr. Hassel 
man said that he felt that the short range 
prospects for natural 
encouraging, and that he was equally 
optimistic regarding the long-range pos- 
sibilities that 


rubber are ver\ 


will unfold after the war 





General Building Laboratory 


The construction of a new $500,000 
laboratory has been announced by the 
General Tire & Rubber Co. The labora 
tory will be housed in a new building, 
of one-story construction, behind the 
company’s main plant on 
(Avenue in Akron, and is expected to be 
ready for occupancy by the first of the 
One section of the new building 
occupied by Gilbert H. Swart, 
director, and his staff, and 
another by H. B. Pushee, chief chemist, 
and his staff. Special emphasis will be 
placed on polymerization research 


Englew ood 


vear. 
will be 
research 


Introduce Piccolastic Resins 


Piccolastic Resins, based on. styrene, 
substituted styrene and homologues, have 
heen introduced by the Pennsylvania In 
dustrial Chemical Corp., Clairton, Penna 
described as an entirely 


hydrocarbon 


Piccolastic 1s 
thermoplastic 
resin, which is available in grades and 
tvpes having different melting poimts and 
resins vary 


new elastic 


characteristics. These from 
viscous liquids to resins of hard, horny 
toughness. They are generally of pale 
color, and the series comprises a wide 
assortment of melting points, molecular 
weights, solvencies, and other properties 








APPARATUS FOR INCORPORATION OF CARBON BLACK INTO GR-S LATEX 
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It took 
Co., Pittsburgh, only 
to design and have built the equipment 
and seventy-foot high building indicated 
in the schematic drawing above which 


Blaw-Knox 
weeks’ time 


engineers ot the 
eight 


makes possible the incorporation of car 
bon black into GR-S latex by the method 
developed by the General Tire & Rubber 
Co. (See RupsBer AGE, September, 1944). 

The engineers began work on their 
blueprint job on June 16. Less than ten 
days later in Baytown, Texas, excavating 
and preparation of railroad sidings for 
the building was under way. The blue- 


CARBON BLACK-LATEX SYSTEM 


printing was completed by July 1 and on 
August 15 everything was ready. The 
first rubber was turned out the following 
day. 

The carbon black is delivered in a 
railroad car on the left, taken by the 
air-activated conveyor into the storave 
room and sent, as needed,.on the hopper, 
upper center. The “arrows show the 
course of the black: until it is pumped 
into the blending~tank’: for mixture with 
the GR-S latex beforé:coagulation. Blaw- 
Knox engineers are: reported. to be work- 
ing on plans for several larger units. 






























































POLYMER CORPORATION MARKS 
FIRST PRODUCTION ANNIVERSARY 


Appropriate ceremonies were held by 
the Polymer Corporation, Ltd., at Sarnia, 
Ontario, on September 29 in celebration 
of the first anniversary of the production 
of synthetic rubber at that Canadian 
Government-owned plant. Brought into 
partial operation thirteen months after 
ground had been broken, the plant first 
produced a commercial quantity of Buna 
S on September 29, 1943. The ceremonies 
also marked the completion of the 60,- 
000,000th pound of rubber at the plant, 
and the official opening of its Cumene 
Section. Cumene is a blending agent used 
in the manufacture of aviation gasoline. 

A number of prominent Canadian and 
American rubber executives participated 
in the ceremonies, which were broadcast. 
These included the Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Canadian Minister of Munitions and 
Supply; R. C. Berkinshaw and J. R 
Nicholson, president and managing di 
rector, Polymer 
Corporation; Stanley T. 
president of the Rubber Reserve Co.; 
R. P 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and former 
Deputy Rubber Director. Other speakers 
included Major General J. V. Young, 
Canadian Master General of Ordnance, 
and Duncan C. Turner, warden of Lamb- 
ton County, in which the Sarnia plant 
is located. 

A bright future for the $51,000,000 
Sarnia plant was forecast by Mr. Howe 
in a brief address, during which he told 
how the Polymer Corporation was o1 
ganized and how it functioned. He pre- 
dicted that in the postwar period the 
plant would be utilized for the produc- 
tion of low cost chemicals, including 
plastics, and paid special tribute to the 
help of American chemists and technolo- 
gists in the planning and construction of 
the plant. He pointed out, too, that the 
War Expenditures Committee of the 
Canadian House of Commons had re- 
cently recommended that the Sarnia 
plant be retained in the postwar period 
under government ownership so that the 


respectively, of the 
Crossland, vice 


Dinsmore, vice-president of the 


manufacturing units could continue to 
operate for the benefit of the people, and 
expressed personal favor of this plan 


Other Executives Talk 


In their respective talks, Mr. Nichol- 
son stressed the fact that the Sarnia 
plant was the only synthetic rubber unit 
producing all of the needed raw mate 
rials for the production of Buna S and 
Butyl; Mr. Berkinshaw paid tribute to 
the contractors who participated in the 
construction of the various plant units, 
and predicted that the eventual cost of 
synthetic rubber would equal that of 
pre-war rubber at laid-down New York 
prices; Mr. Crossland discussed the close 
cooperation between the United States 
and Canada on the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram and said that over 750,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber will be produced this 
vear; and Dr. Dinsmore read a letter 
from Col. Bradley Dewey, former U. S. 








. 
Coming Events 
Oct. 20. Chicago Rubber 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, III 
Nov. 3. Rhode Island Rubber Club, 
Crown Hotel, Providence, R. 
Nov. 3. Akron Rubber Group, Hotel 
Mayflower, Akron, Ohio 
Nov. 7. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal 
Nov. 15-19. Third National Chemical 


Exposition, Coliseum, Chicago, II 


Group, 


Nov. 17. Chicago Rubber Group, Ho- 
tel Morrison, Chicago, III 


Nov. 19-21. American 
Chemical Engineers, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dec. 15. New York Rubber Group, 
Xmas Party, Building Trades Club, 
New York City 


. , 


Institute of 





Rubber Director, expressing regrets at 
his being unable to attend the ceremonies, 
and lauding the virtual elimination of the 
Canadian-United States border. 

During the ceremonies it was revealed 
that of the 60,000,000 pounds of synthetic 
rubber produced at the plant during the 
past year, approximately two-thirds was 
turned out in the past six months. 
To meet an urgent need, the output 
climbed rapidly during the Autumn and 
Winter of 1943-44 until it reached a peak 
annual rate of over 93,000,000 pounds in 
May, 1944. Thus the plant has proved 
itself capable of producing at a rate of 
11% greater than its original rated 
capacity of 83,600,000 pounds 

Production in the past year, it was also 
revealed, has comprised 58,000,000 pounds 
of Buna S and 2,000,000 pounds of Butyl. 
The original rated capacity was 74,800,- 
000 of Buna S and 8,800,000 pounds of 
Butyl. The peak annual capacity reached 
in May, 1944, was 88,000,000 pounds of 
Buna S and 5,060,000 pounds of Butyl. 
The present rate of output is 78,000,000 
pounds per year of Buna S and 9,000, 
000 pounds of Butyl. 


New Aliphatic Derivatives 


New aliphatic compounds, consisting 
of the even-numbered normal _hydro- 
carbons from Cs through Cys and the 
corresponding olefins, alcohols, ethers, 
mercaptans, thioethers, disulfides and 
sulfonic acids, have been developed by 
the Chemical Division of the Connecticut 
Hard Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 
These compounds, which are offered for 
sale by the company, were developed as 
a result of its research work in the 
synthetic rubber field. Most of the 
chemicals are already available in com- 
mercial quantities and can be supplied 
in various grades from technical to fine 
chemical. A chart listing and describing 
the new aliphatic materials is available 
on request to the company. The chart 
contains considerable physical data for 
the derivatives which has not been previ- 
ously available in the literature. 








MERCHANT MARINE WILL AID 
POST-WAR JOBS IN RUBBER 





Stressing the need for unified support 
for an adequate American merchant 
marine, Basil Harris, president of the 
United States Lines, in a statement issued 
recently, declared that 444% of the post- 
war jobs in rubber manufacturing will 
depend upon the export of manufactured 
rubber products. Stating that the margin 
of safety between prosperity and de- 
pression in this country has always been 
foreign trade, Mr. Harris revealed that 
in a normal peacetime year, 444% of this 
country’s rubber products went to foreigt 
markets. 

“Perhaps that 444% of exported rubber 
products may not seem so tremendous,” 
Mr. Harris said, “but remember, that 
same figure will mean the post-war jobs 
of a minimum of 6,700 workers in rub 
ber factories. 

“That 6,700 workers in rubber manu 
facturing, that 444% of workers depend- 
ing on export trade for their jobs in the 
post-war era, comprise a group whose 
size is based merely on the 44%4% of ex 
port trade in norma! pre-war years. This 
country must regain that export trade in 
rubber manufactures and expand it.” 

Mr. Harris went on to make it clear 
that the export rubber goods trade is 
not going to be handed to us on a silver 
platter. “We'll have to go out and get 
it,” he said, “and for this we must have 
American ships operated by American 
companies which are prepared to oper 
up world markets for our goods of 
which rubber products are an important 
part. Everyone in the rubber industry 
should be vitally interested in a post-war 
American merchant fleet because: 

“First, when raw natural rubber is 
available again, even in small amounts, 
ships will be required to bring it here 
If it comes in foreign ships, we will, in 
effect, be paying a subsidy to foreign 
lines. The American dollars that go for 
freight charges for foreign ships will 
never be spent in this country for rubber 
manufacturers and other American goods 

“Second, a strong American merchant 
fleet. will assure us of prompt delivery 
of our American products, by established 
American lines running from U. S. ports 
on regular schedules suited to Americat 
needs. In other words, we won't be 
‘waiting in line’ for shipping space, 
whenever foreign ships are taken of 
American runs to meet the special needs 
of other countries’ trade. 

“Third, by allowing our cargoes to be 
carried in foreign ships, we take awa) 
the jobs not only of our thousands o! 
merchant seamen and officers—we als 
wipe out a sizable new market for rubber 
products used in the building and mainte 
nance of every American merchant ship. 

In closing, Mr. Harris stated that 
America sought no monopoly of world 
shipping. He said we desired merely an 
active merchant fleet that can operate 
on a basis of equality with foreign ship 
ping throughout the world. 
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iINSMORE AND THRODAHL 
ADDRESS BOSTON GROUP 





Dr. R. P. Dinsmore, vice-president of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 

d M. C. Throdahl, of the Rubber 

ervice Department of the Monsanto 

hemical Co., Nitro, West Virginia, were 

e principal speakers at the Fall Meeting 

f the Boston Rubber Group, held at the 

lotel Vendome in Boston on October 6 

hn T. Blake, director of research of 
he Simplex Wire & Cable Co., acted 

s toastmaster and _ introduced both 
peakers. Approximately 350 members 
und guests were in attendance 

[aking as his subject “Rubber Process 

Problems Now and Postwar,” Dr 
Dinsmore dealt with the technical short 
omings of synthetic rubber based on 
uur present rather limited experience and 
as a result of attempts “to adapt it to the 
equipment and methods developed for 
natural rubber.” He pointed out that as 
he tempo..of war aggression becomes 
faster, today’s need is greater than ever 
n this country for maintaining a syn 
thetic rubber industry as a source of 
rubber near to our hand, and warned that 
t will probably be necessary for the 
United States to rely chiefly on GR-S 
or another five years or so. 

One of the current problems in the 
production of articles containing synthetic 
rubber, Dr. Dinsmore said, is an adequate 
supply of carbon black and accelerators 
He predicted that we will not be able 

approach the projected rubber con 
sumption: for 1945 without an expansion 
of possibly 30% in carbon black eutput 
The limiting effect of carbon black 
production accentuates the need for care 
ful industry analysis and planning, supple 
mented by effective action, he said, adding 
that it would be unfortunate if imperfect 
planning should prevent the rubber indus 
ry from doing the capacity business it is 
apable of doing in the postwar period 


Behavior of GR-S 


Stressing the point that it 1s unwise to 
assume that synthetic rubber is inherently 
nferior to natural rubber in every case 
where present processing techniques cause 
lifhculty, Dr. Dinsmore said that to some 
extent GR-S behaves like a plastic—hard 
and non-adhesive when cool and soft and 
stringy when hot or when plasticized. 
GR-S is not nearly as compatible with 
crude rubber as might be wished, he 
ulded, while pigment dispersions are difh- 
cult because of its temperature, plasticity 
characteristics, its physico-chemical nature 
nd, perhaps, by reason of the nature of 
i¢ non-rubber constituents. 


During his talk, the Goodyear execu- 
ve urged that the problems of process- 
ng, which affect the productivity of the 
rubber goods plants and the cost and 
uality of their output, be viewed “in 
he light of a continuing synthetic rubber 
peration after the war—an increasing 
rather than a diminishing production.” 
(Eprror’s Note: Dr. Dinsmore’s full 
alk is. reproduced elsewhere in this 
sue) 
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GIBBONS AND VOGT HEAD RUBBER DIVISION, ACS. FOR 1945 





W. A. Gibbons 


As a result of a recent letter-ballot, 
the following officers have been elected 
by the Rubber Division, A.C.S., to serve 
for the 1944-45 period: Chairman, W. A 
Gibbons (U.S. Rubber) ; Vtce-C hairman 
W. W. Vogt (Goodyear); Secretary, 
H. I. Cramer (Sharples Chemicals) ; 
Treasurer, C. W. Christensen (Mon- 
santo); Sergeant-at-Arms, M. F. Tor- 
rence (DuPont). The following directors 
were also elected: A. H. Nellen (Lee 


W. W. Vogt 


Tire), Fred Amon (Cabot), B. S 
Garvey (Goodrich), and C. R. Haynes 
(Binney & Smith). 

In addition to the above, Harold Gray 
(Goo-lrich), outgoing immediate past 
chairmai:, becomes a director ex officio, 
while C. C. Davis (Boston Woven Hose), 
editor, and S. G. Byam (DuPont), 
advertising manager, of Rubber Chemis- 
try & Technology, are ex officio members 
of the Executive Committee 








Mr. Throdahl, the second speaker, 
discussed “Vulcanization of Buna S$ with 
Organic Sulfides.” Buna S, he stated, 
has been vulcanized with acid, thiocyanic, 
amine, thiuram, phenolic and xanthogen 
sulfides, and while some interesting heat 
embrittlement resistant properties have 
been developed with most of these sul- 
fides, the alkyl xanthogen disulfides have 
been found to yield superior properties 
in heat embrittlement resistance, hys- 
teresis, cut growth and flex-cracking 
resistance. 

Examination of several derivatives, Mr 
Throdahl continued, showed the ethyl 
xanthogen disulfide to give best all- 
around properties, while accelerator vari- 
ation indicated cyclohexyl benzothiazyl- 
2-sulfenamide and tetramethyl thiuram 
disulfide to be most satisfactory. The 
addition of small amounts of mercaptans 
to ethyl xanthogen disulfide, he said, 
effected a pronounced improvement in 
flex-cracking resistance. 

At the brief business session held 
during the meeting, Chairman J. L. Haas 
(Hodgman Rubber) appointed Lawrence 
R. Clarke (Haartz - Mason - Grower), 
Harold Liddick (Sponge Rubber Prod- 
ucts), and Donald Wright (Hood 
Rubber) as a nominating committee. 


Fraser Addresses Buffalo Group 


D. F. Fraser, manager of the rubber 
division of the Monroe Auto Equipment 
Co., Monroe, Mich., was the principal 
speaker at the first Fall meeting of the 
3uffalo Rubber Group, held at the Hotel 
Westbrook in Buffalo on September 21. 
Approximately 70 members and guests 
were in attendance. Mr. Fraser discussed 
“A New Method of Molding Rubber 
the Chrysler Rubber Injection Machine,” 
during which he described in detail the 
newly-developed continuous molding and 
extruding machine invented by Walter 
Cuisino and developed by the Chrysler 
Corporation which makes possible the 
injection molding of thermosetting mate- 
rials. His talk was accompanied by the 
presentation of exceptionally well-pre- 
pared slides graphically showing the 
construction of the machine. In his talk, 
Mr. Fraser stressed the short cycle of 
curing time the machine makes possible, 
the reduced cost of operation, and the 
improved physical properties of the fin- 
ished product. (Eprtor’s Nore: A brief 
description of this machine appeared in 
our September, 1944, issue. A more com- 
plete description will be published at an 
early date.) 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
SPONSORS LOS ANGELES MEETING 
rhe first of the regular meetings of 

the Los Angeles Rubber Group after the 

usual summer recess was held at the 

Mayfair Hotel in Los 


October 3. The program for the meeting 


Angeles on 


was sponsored by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. and met with acclaim. Prior 
to the meeting itself, a technical session 
under the direction of Phil Drew (Good 
year) was held at which Paul Beebe, 
former member and past chairman of the 
group, now stationed with Goodyear at 
Akron, discussed some of the processing 
dithculties of GR-S and answered ques 
tions from the floor 

Approximately 180 members and guests 
attended the regular meeting, with some 
60 members of the Goodyear organization 


included During dinner, cowboy and 


western mus was furnished by the 
“Sons of the 
Nolan, noted 


were ntroduced 


Pioneers,” featuring Bob 
composer. Several guests 
including Sit 


chairman, and Frank Bird 


Frank 
Beaurepaire, 
sall, assistant factory manager, of the 
Olympic Tire & Rubber Co., Sydnev, 
Australia, and the former talked briefly 
on the rubber situation in that country 
Stokes Royal, son of Ed Royal, recentl, 
discharged from overseas duty after thre 
years as an ambulance driver, was als 
introduced 

The meeting was then turned over to 
Charles Roese 
duced Frank Steel, general superintendent 


(Goodyear) who intro 


of Goodyear’s Los Angeles plant; Paul 
Shoaf, manager of the company’s syn 
thetic plant, and Mike Miles, 


district sales manager ot the company 


rubber 


Several additional Goodyear executives 
were introduced. Mr. Roese then intro 


duced Dr Albert 


history at Redlands University. on leave 


Hyma, professor of 


of absence from the University of Michi 
gan, the speaker of the evening 


Dr. Hyma is Principal Speaker 


Dr. Hyma, noted educator, author and 
lecturer, who was knigl ted by the Queen 
of Holland eight years ago for his 
historical research work and books on 
the historical background of Holland and 
the Netherlands, gave a frank discourse 
on the stand that, in his opinion as a 
historian, the United States should take 
at the Peace Table when the war is over 
He expressed the belief that both England 
and Holland need the 
country after the war and that inter 


support of this 
national control should be placed over 
the East Indies which are so rich in 
natural resources. He freely answered 
questions trom his listeners at the con 
clusion of his talk 

Color movies of the summer outing 
at “Camp Tlargi”, taken by H. R 
Hromatka, were shown and many mem 
bers had a good laugh as they saw 
themselves portrayed at the funfest 


The door prize, consisting of a $25 


war bond, was won by Richard Pauloo 
(Goodyeat), while a consolation prize, 
a carton of Camel cigarettes, went to 









Rubber in Bombers 


Approximately one ton of com- 
pounded synthetic rubber, involving 
800 to 1000 pounds of the original 
material, is required in the produc 
tion of each 4-motored bombing 
plane, according to figures recently 
released by the Hycar Chemical Co., 
Akron. Probably 20% of this is 
represented by the linings of the 
bullet-sealing fuel cells 
thetic rubber sponge is used to fill 


Hard syn 


in void spaces in wings to avoid 
the forming of fire hazards fron 
slow leaks. Synthetic rubber is 
likewise used for bullet-sealing hose, 
oil hose and in hydraulic control 
\nother important use is 
in connection with de-icing equip 


systems. 


ment as a veneer on the expanders 
and protective sleeves. These fig 
ures are entirely exclusive of any 
use of synthetic rubber for airplane 


tires, 





Leroy Ketler (Monarch Roller). That 
is, the consolation prize should have 
gone to Mr. Ketler, but it was tossed 
up to him, opened in the process, and he 
received virtually an empty carton 

\ package of Camels and a large roll 
of friction tape were distributed as table 
favors through the courtesy of Goodyear, 
special prizes, 
blankets, crockery anil 
American flags, won by Deke Maddy 
(Hycar), Frank Birdsall (Olympic Tire), 
(yeorge Wolte (Goodyear), Harry Black 
(U.S. Rubber), D. Shepard (Goodyear), 
and Harold Calkins (Kirkhill Rubber) 

rhe next meeting of the group will be 
held at the Mayfair Hotel on Tuesday, 
November 7. A Christmas Theatre Party 
will be held at the Wilshire Ebell Theatre 
Nominating Com 


which also donated six 
consisting ol 


on December 5 \ 
mittee for 1945 officers has been appointed 
and consists of Charles Roese (Good 
year), chairman, and Gaelen K. Norton 
(Kirkhill Rubber), Lee L. Horchitz 
(Goodrich), William F. Vonder Reith 
(Sierra Rubber), and Vic Vodra (Van- 
derbilt ) 


LD. Douglass, of the B. F 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario, 
was the principal speaker at a meeting of 
the Rubber and Plastics Division, Mon- 
treal Section, Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, held at Montreal on October 13 
Mr. Douglass discussed 
Plastics and Latex.” A full report of 
this meeting will appear in the next 


Goodrich 


“Geon Resins, 


ssue..The group has also scheduled a 
meeting to be held some time in Novem- 
ber at which Mr. R. C. Berkinshaw, 
president of the Polymer Corporation, 
will talk on the synthetic rubber program. 


LORD COMPANY UNDER FIRE 
IN PRICE DISPUTE WITH JU. S. 


In the first application of Title VIII 
of the Revenue Act of 1943, the Army 
and Navy Departments took drasti 


action on September 27 to cut back t 


what the departments described as “fair 
and reasonable” basis prices charged by 
the Lord Manufacturing Co., Erie, 
Penna., on rubber engine and instrument 
mounts required by both branches of the 
armed forces. Navy officials stated the 
move was taken after attempts to ne 
gotiate prices, which have been unde: 
way for over a year, proved fruitless 
The order applies to articles manutac 
tured both under prime contracts and 
subcontracts 

The Lord company, it is charged, has 
steadfastly refused to consider offers o1 
renegotiation by various branches of the 
services and is now engaged in litigatior 
against the Government in the U. S. Tax 
Court in the District of Columbia 

As explained by a spokesman tor the 
Navy Department, the services take the 
position that emergency conditions at the 
beginning of the war did not permit 
close examination of prices, and con- 
tracts were awarded on the basis of 
prices quoted by manufacturers. Lord 
received its original contracts im _ this 
manner. 

As the emergency period 
and the flow of war equipment was as 
sured, the customary procedure, accord 
ing to the spokesman, has been to re 
estimate prices on the basis of experience 
gained in production, allowing for a 
reasonable profit to the manufacturer, 
but Lord has consistently refused t 
make any reduction in prices 

To point up the necessity for cts action, 
the Navy Department released ‘figures 
showing that the company’s profits, 
which averaged about $80,000 a year 
during the pre-war period, mounted t 
$12,000,000 before taxes, in 1943 Fron 
1936 to 1939 the company’s total sales 
»f $238, 


reacher 


leveled or 


amounted to a vearly average 
000, while last 
$29,000,000 


vear's sales 


Avery Secretary of Goodrich 


Willis F. Avery, associated with the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. since 1924 and as 
sistant secretary since 1936, has _ been 
elected secretary of that company, suc 
ceeding the late Shelby M. Jett. He will 
have both the patent and legal depart- 
ments under his direction. Born tn Man 
chester, N. H., Mr. Avery attended 
3rown University, the University ot 
Maine, and the Washington, D. (¢ 
College of Law. He was principal oi 
Limington (Maine) Academy for a 
number of years before entering the 
U. S. Patent Office as an assistant ex 
aminer in 1915. He was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Patent Office Society 
Before’ joining. Goodrich in 1924, Mr: 
Avery served with the legal staff of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. for four vears 
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Newhall with Cambridge Rubber 





Arthur B. Newhall 


Arthur B. Newhall, well-known rubber 
executive and former president of the 
Hood Rubber Co. and executive vice 
president of the parent B. F. Goodrich 

has been elected a director and 
treasurer of the Cambridge Rubber Co.. 
ambridge, Mass. He will also continue 
to serve as a director and treasurer of 
the Dennison Manufacturing Co., with 
which he has been associated for some 
time. Mr. Newhall was Rubber Coordi 
nator for the War Production Board 
prior to the organization of the Office 
f the Rubber Director under William B 
leffers. Born in Lynn, Mass., in 1884. 
Mr. Newhall was graduated from Tuffts 
He joined Hood Rubber in 1917 
is a member of the purchasing depart 
rent and was advanced steadily, holding 


College 


the position of executive vice-president 
when the company was acquired by 
(,oodrich in 1929. Subsequently, he was 
acl president 


Increase Latex Particle Size 


\ patent on a method to increase the 
particle size of synthetic rubber latex, 
thus making it possible to use it more 
widely in the direct manufacture of 
goods, was recently granted to Edward 
\. Willson and assigned to the B. F 
Goodrich Co., Akron. Mr. Willson is 
resident manager of the synthetic rubber 
aboratory maintained by Goodrich at 
Nent State University. The increase in 
article size, accomplished by adding a 
vater-soluble weak acid and ammonia 

the synthetic latex, is said to over- 

me one of the disadvantages of syn- 

hetic rubber made from butadiene, the 
atex of which contains particles much 
maller than those of natural rubber 
tex, requiring excessive amounts of 
tabilizer before use 
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JAPANESE RUBBERIZED GLOVE 
MADE OF FINEST QUALITY 


That American fighting men in the 
Pacific war zones face an enemy armed 
with the highest quality equipment was 
emphasized recently in tests made by the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. on a rub 
berized glove captured in the Aleutians 
The glove was sent to the company by 
a soldier company employee who “re- 
lieved” a Jap of it. 

Reaching to the armpits, the glove 
apparently was designed to _ provide 
warmth in the bitter arctic cold. While 
it appeared to be made entirely of rub 
ber, tests revealed a very thin fabric 
insert which makes the glove extremely 
durable. Adhesives used to cement the 
various parts of the glove together com 
pare favorably with the top quality prod 
ucts produced by American companies 

Most striking characteristic of the 
glove is the elaborate handwork which 
went into its construction. Seams are 
reinforced, and the entire job is neat 
and effective. Inspection also reveals 
evidence of Jap thoroughness \ tiny 
hole far up toward the open end of the 
glove and probably never larger than a 
pin-point has been carefully and effec- 
tively repaired 

Made with thumb and trigger finger 
panels, and with a third panel for the 
other three fingers, the glove will serve 
equally well on either the right or left 
hand. One possible use for it, Firestone 
engineers believe, is protection during gas 
warfare 


Akron Laboratory for DuPont 


The Rubber Chemicals Division of E 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., will 
shortly establish a branch office and 
completely equipped technical service 
laboratory in Akron. A two-story build 
ing at 311 South High Street has 
already been purchased and plans are 
now being prepared to remodel it for 
the installation of office and modern test- 
ing equipment. It is expected that the 
new facilities will be ready early next 
year. Major purpose of the new labora 
tory will be to furnish additional tech 
nical service to rubber manufacturers in 
the Middle West Harry A Hoffman, 
\kron representative of the company, 
will be manager of the combined office 
and laboratory 


FTC Cites Rub-R-Lyfe Co. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
ordered Frederick J. and Mary V. 
Schenck, individually and trading as the 
Rub-R-Lyfe Co. to cease and desist 
from representing that Rub-R-Lyfe 
softens the hardest rubber for com 
mercial use, that it preserves or reno 
vates rubber against atmospheric condi 
tions or that it stops checking, cracking, 
oxidation, or frictional heat in rubber, 
and that it restores the original resiliency 
or elasticity of rubber. The order was 
issued on September 28 





Named Sales Representative 





F. W. Sturtevant 


Fr. W. Sturtevant, associated with 
Naugatuck Chemical since 1936, and who 
has been active in developments of Koloc 
and in the production of textile products 
employing aqueous dispersed rubber in 
their manufacture, has been appointed 
technical sales representative of the Latex 
and Lotol department, Naugatuck Chem 
ical Division, U. S. Rubber. He will also 
represent Dispersions Precess, Inc., a 
company affiliate, and his territory will 
include New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, with 
headquarters at Naugatuck, Conn. Born 
at Lowell, Mass., Mr. Sturtevant was 
graduated from Lowell Textile Institute 
as a textile chemist. Before joining 
Naugatuck Chemical, he was associated 
with Textile World, the Better Fabrics 
Testing Bureau, and the Old Town 
Woolen Co. 


Testimonial Dinner Given ; 

A testimonial dinner to Col. Bradley 
Dewey, former Rubber Director, and 
L. D. Tompkins, former Deputy Rubber 
Director, was given on September 26 at 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, by the Rubber Manufacturers As 
sociation, Inc., in order to express the 
appreciation of the rubber industry for 
their great service during the critical 
war period. 


New Information Service 


\ new digest of methods, processes, 
products, raw materials, etc., culled from 
scientific and trade journals, laboratory 
reports, and other general sources of in 
formation, is being offered to industry 
by Industrial Trends, 512 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y. The digest, issued 
on an every-other-week basis, covers all 
major materials, including rubber and 
latex. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 
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CHARLES Roestinc Tyson, former 
secretary-treasurer of the John A. Roe 
bling’s Sons Co., of Trenton, N. J., has 
been elected president of that organiza- 
tion, succeeding the late Wi.aAam A 
ANperson. Other changes in the organi 
zation include the election of Lt, Joserx 
M. RoEeBLING, now serving with the U. S 
Army Air Force abroad, as chairman of 
the board; Arcuimatp W. Brown as 
treasurer, and H. D. RatHBUN as sec 
retary 


R. A. McCorkte, managing director of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 


India, Ltd., since 1935, has been ap 
pointed manager of the newly-created 
Seaboard Division of the Goodyear Ex 


port —o 


Herpert E. Smitru, president of the 
United States Rubber Co., has been ap 
pointed chairman of the Industry Sec 
tion of the Sixth War Loan campaign 
for New York City. The campaign is 
scheduled to open November 20. He will 
also serve as chairman of the rubber 
industry 


W. D. R. Srraucun, long associated 
with the Rayon Division of E. L. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., has been placed 
of Cordura tire yarn 


headquarters at Wil- 


in charge of sales 
He will maintai: 
mington, Delaware 
Dr. Encar S. Ross, formerly assistant 
manager in charge of specialties of the 
Development Division of the Sun Oil 
Co., who has been serving with the 
Petroleum Administration for War at 
Washington, D. C., for the past fifteen 
‘months, has returned to the company 
where he will be engaged in the develop- 
ment of technical sales with the Indus 
trial Products Department at Phila 
delphia 


ArtHuR A. WhrtitaAms, chairman of 
the board of the Graton & Knight Co., 
Worcester, Mass., was recently elected 
to the presidency of that company, suc 
ceeding ALLEN N. BENNETT, retired 


Witttam F. Btoor, chief statistician 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, recently completed twenty-five 
years of service with the company, and 


received his 25-year pin 


Dr. Emer K. Botton, chemica> direc- 
tor of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., particularly recognized for his work 
in the synthesis of synthetic rubber and 
for his direction of nylon research, has 
been elected to receive the Perkin Medal 
by the American Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry 


78 


J. WARREN KINSMAN, assistant general 
manager of the Organic Chemicals De 
partment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., and associated with that 
company since 1915, has been named 
general manager of the company’s 
Fabrics and Finishes Department, suc 
ceeding WILLIAM RICHTER, resigned 


Encar H. HAMMoNp, JrR., who has 
been serving as assistant director of 
WPB’s Copper Division, and who form 
erly was with the Kennicott Wire & 
Cable Co., has joined Western Insulated 
Wire, Inc., Los Angeles, as manager of 
sales and field engineering 


E_mer E. Netson, who has been serv 
ing as an instructor at the Army Flying 
School at Visalia, Calif., and as a test 
pilot on the Navy program for Douglas 
Aircraft, has returned to the General 
Tire & Rubber Co. as promotional engi- 
neer attached to the Washington, D. C 
office 


Rorert H. Meyers, well known in in- 
sulated wire circles, has joined the 
Habirshaw Wire & Cable Co., Yonkers, 
N. Y., as engineer in charge of rubber 
and synthetic cables, succeeding N. MeEs- 
SING, resigned 

Ropert |. GoopRICH, assistant manager 
of the Chambers Works of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., has been 
promoted to manager. The Chambers 
Works are located in Deepwater, N. J 

Bernarp T. Ducey, who has been as 
sociated with Van Cleef Bros., Chicago, 
as assistant sales manager since Septem 
ber, 1943, has been appointed sales man 
ager of that company, succeeding H. D 
Wexe.perc. H. C. Lewis has been named 
advertising manager and assistant sales 
manager, and C. J. LEINeN as sales serv 
ice director 


ArtHur C. LANSING, associated with 
Reichold Chemicals, Inc., Detroit, for 
many vears, has been made manager of 
research. Other promotions made in 
cluded that of P. Stantey Hewett, as 
director of research of the Chemicals 
Division; C. Jonn Meeske, director of 
research, and Ciinton A. BrArmpwoon, 
assistant director of research of the 
Coating Resins Division 

Wittiam W. Greenway, formerly as 
sociated with the Austin Western Co. as 
production specialist, has been appointed 
production engineer for the Mt. Vernon 
Car Manufacturing Co. and the J. P 
Devine Manufacturing Co., divisions of 
the H. K. Porter Co., Inc., of Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 





Brothers with United Carbon 





John E. Brothers 


John E. Brothers, former chief chem- 
ist of the Dill Manufacturing Co., of 
Cleveland, and more recently associated 
with the Rubber Reserve Co. as technical 
assistant, has joined the staff of the 
United Carbon Co., Inc., Charleston, 
West Virgiaia, as supervising chemist of 
the Charleston research and development 
laboratories. 


CoL. Davin M. Goopricu, chairman of 
the board of the B. F Goodrich Co.. 
was included among 46 members of the 
company receiving 30-year service pins 
last month. L. H. CHENOWETH, manager 
of plastics products of the industrial 
products division, also received his 30 
year pin. 

JOHN FP, DaLy, since 1942 director of 
sales of the Pigments Department of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of that department, suc 
ceeding the late Cart H. RupprecHT 


R. C. Whitson, associated with the 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn., since 1934, has been appointed 
sales manager of that company’s Buffalo 
division. He will be in charge of sales 
of gears, gear units, flexible couplings 
and related products 

E_mMer T. CAMPBELL, in various sales 
posts with the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, since 1921, has been named man 
ager of the government sales office of 
that company in Washington, D. C. 

GeorceE W. CAssett, former plant 
manager of the Buffalo plant of the 
General Cable Corp., has been trans 
ferred to the Pawtucket, R. I., plant oi 
that organization. 

James L. Dunn, formerly assistant 
plant manager of the Bridgeport, Conn., 
plant of Jenkins Bros., and associated 
with the company since 1913, has beet 
elected vice-president in charge of in 
dustrial relations 
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Reveal Mathieson Rubber Base 


e Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 
« York City, has revealed that its so- 
1ed Mathieson Rubber, the existence 
which was revealed several months 
(see RupBer Ace, May, 1944, page 
8), is made from dichlorostyrene and 
itadiene. Dichlorostyrene, it was re- 
rted, is readily copolymerized with 
ther unsaturated compounds to form 
ibber-like products. The outstanding 
aracteristic of the new rubber formed 
the copolymerization of dichlorosty- 
ene and butadiene, which is now under- 
ing government-sponsored road tests, 
; heat resistance. When compounded in 
. formula of the GR-S type, the rubber 
shows .much better oil resistance, tensile 
strength, elongation, tear and modulus 
it 300% than GR-S. It is also said to 
compare favorably with natural rubber 
n hot tensile strength, resistance to heat 
wing, and to water absorption. The 
Mathieson rubber gives best performance 
vhen it contains 30 to 40% dichloro- 
stvrene, or 12 to 16% chlorine. Dichloro- 
styrene is a chlorinated product and 
Mathieson has long been one of the 
eading .producers of chlorine. 


R.M.A. Elects Directors 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
Rubber Manufacturers Associa 
tion, held in New York City on Septem- 
her 26, at which A. L. Viles was re- 
elected president and Warren S. Lock 
vood was elected to the newly-created 


of the 


vost of executive vice-president, the 
following directors were also re-elected 
Ff. B. Davis, Jr. (U. S. Rubber), C. D 
(Electric Hose & Rubber), 
|. P. Seiberling (Seiberling Rubber), 
Harry E. Smith (Manhattan Rubber), 
und J. Newton Smith (Boston Woven 
Hose). Other directors are: E. S. Boyer 
(American Hard Rubber), John L. Coll- 
yer (Goodrich), George B. Dryden 
(Dryden Rubber), E. B. Germain (Dun- 
lop Tire), P. W. Litchfield (Goodyear), 
r. W. Miller (Faultless Rubber), J. J. 
Newman (Goodrich), William O'Neil 
(General Tire), Herbert E. Smith 
(U. S. Rubber), and E. J. Thomas 
(Goodyear). 


(;arretson 


Neutral Plasticizer for GR-S 


[R-11, a neutral plasticizer for GR-S, 
vhich can be used in large amounts to 
ve factory processing compounds with 
od physical properties, has been made 
ivailable by the Thiokol Corporation, 
lrenton, N. J. According to Thiokol, 
cost mechanical goods stocks, hav 
g tensiles of 1800 to 2000 pounds per 
juare inch, are obtainable in the 60 to 
' durometer range through the use of 
11 as a plasticizer and high loadings 
carbon black. The new material is 
said to improve the elongation of 
» stock. When used in combination 
th Galex, the non-oxidizing resin, good 
> friction compounds which are not 
essively sticky on the mill, yet possess 
| tack, can be obtained. 
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Lockwood Rejoins R.M.A. 





Warren S. Lockwood 


Warren S. Lockwood, who joined 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association in 
January, 1940, as chairman of the foot 
wear, rubberized materials and hard rub 
ber divisions, and who left in June, 1942, 
to become an administrative assistant of 
the Rubber Reserve Co., has rejoined the 
association. Mr. Lockwood was elected 
to the newly-created post of executive 
vice-president at a meeting of the board 
of directors held in New York City on 
September 26. A. L. Viles was re-elected 
president of the association, and will be 
assisted by Mr. Lockwood in his ad- 
ministrative duties. Mr. Lockwood, well 
known in rubber circles here and abroad, 
is a graduate of Dartmouth College 
He served with the U. S. Department 
of Commerce from 1929 through 1938, 
specializing in rubber production studies 
in Malaya, Java and Sumatra. In 1939 
he organized and directed the Crude 
Rubber Development Bureau in Wash 
ington, which was closed down late in 
the same year due to war conditions 
After serving with the R.M.A. and Rub- 
yer Reserve, Mr. Lockwood joined the 
Department of State in October, 1943, 
and was assigned to the American Em- 
bassy in London as Rubber Attache. In 
this position, he represented the Embassy 
during the exploratory postwar rubber 
talks recently held in London 


Schedule Ontario Meeting 

A meeting of the Ontario Rubber Sec- 
tion of the Canadian Chemical Institute 
was scheduled to be held on October 16, 
at the Royal York Hotel in Toronto, 
Canada. The principal speaker was to 
have been Dr. John T. Blake, director 
of research of the Simplex Wire & Cable 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., who was to have 
addressed the group on the “Reinforce- 
ment of Elastomers.” 

An Index to Vol. 55 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on Pages 109 to 
112 of this issue. 





URWA Renews No Strike Pledge 


The United Rubber Workers of 
America (CIO) at its ninth annual con- 
vention, held in New York City the week 
of September 18, renewed its “no strike” 
pledge to the government by a vote of 
two to one. The pledge was renewed 
after days of stormy debate during 
which repeated attempts were made to 
rescind it. Sherman H. Dalrymple, presi- 
dent of the union, was re-elected for his 
tenth consecutive term. In its closing 
session, the union voted to reinstate 
members of the General Tire local who 
were ousted for participation in a wild- 
cat strike earlier this year, and the Good- 
rich local agreed to drop its charge of 
unconstitutional behavior against Mr. 
Dalrymple for ousting such members. 
The re-election of President Roosevelt 
was endorsed by the delegates who also 
urged modernization of the “Little 
Steel” formula to permit wage increases 
commensurate with the actual increase 
in the cost of living. 


To Dedicate Texas Tire Plant 


Dedication of the new tire plant con- 
structed at Waco, Texas, by the General 
Tire & Rubber Co., will be observed on 
November 13. The dedication will 
launch one of the biggest celebrations 
in the history of..Texas, since Governor 
Stevenson has proclaimed the week of 
November 13-19 as “Texas-in-the-War” 
Week. Highlighting the week’s program 
will be a tour of the state by leading 
newspapermen and commentators. The 
tour, which will begin from Waco with 
the dedication of the General Tire plant, 
will take the newsmen throughout the 
state for inspection of war industries. 
The General Tire plant, the first tire 
factory in Texas, has been equipped for 
the manufacture of all types of tires. 


Organize Fremont Rubber Co. 


R. P. Johnson and L. M. Robinson 
have organized the Fremont Rubber Co 
at Fremont, Ohio. Mr. Johnson is gen 
eral manager of the new company, with 
\. O. Dittman acting as assistant general 
manager and Paul Clark as factory man- 
ager. Operations are currently confined 
to mixing and extruding for one of the 
major rubber companies, but the concern 
is planning the early production of inner 
tubes and mechanical rubber goods on 
its own. The Crown Rubber Co. of 
Fremont, while of different ownership, is 
presently operated under the manage 
ment of Mr. Johnson. 


Additional “E” Awards 


Included among companies receiving 
the Army-Navy “E” award for produc- 
tion efficiency in recent weeks was the 
Pharis Tire and Rubber Co. of Newark, 
Ohio. A fourth renewal award, indicat- 
ing continued efficiency, was given also 
to Jenkins Bros. of Bridgeport, Conn. 
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} ty Brooks, proprietor ol Hollywood 
connected with 
Guadalajara, Me 


Golt Products and 
Aguilar Hermanos of 
xico, now spending half of his time in 
Los Angeles and the other half in the 
Mexican town, states that he is making 


plans for the post-war period in both 


places. Recent increased releases of es 
sential material have greatly aided in 
those plans, he states. Mexico, he says, 
will undoubtedly take her place with 


America in the 


rubber industry and 


the rest of post-wal 
he pronounces the 
Mexicans now eager and ready to take 
anutacturing metheds 


factory set-ups. Mr 


up with modern 
and stream-lined 
Brooks senses a keen demand right now 
for all types of rubber play-balls, special 
ties of his compan n both locations 
Firestone reports in local daily news 
paper releases that the company is put 
heat-resisting tire 


ting an all plastic, 


through its courses at the laboratories o! 
the company at 2525 Firestone Boul 
vard, Firestone engineers report that the 
tire, armed at running cooler than tires 
made in the past, ought to be able to 
take twice the heat that natural rubbe: 
develops at high speeds 

Ray Sexton, smiling and efficient host 
to the Los Angeles 
Mayfair Hotel for the last eight or nine 


Rubber Group at the 


reported at the first fall meeting 


of the group that he had a good summer 


years, 
with nothing on the string save a very 
brief vacation and an endless amount of 
detail work. Mr 


ality, sincerity of 


Sexton's fine person 
manner, and natural 
ability as a host, have endeared him to 
the several hundreds of rubber men who 
them 


have been privileged to classify 


selves as his guests during these years 


1D). C. Maddy, of the Hycar Chemical 
Company, recent! was away three 
weeks, most of which time he spent in 


Akron on busines 


Bob Abbott, local representative of the 
C. P. Hall Company, savs he knows the 
news is now a bit old but he did have 
a splendid time on his trip east where 
he attended the twenty-fifth anniversary 
celebration of his « mpany He was gone 
six weeks during which time he visited 
Chicago. Akron, and New York City 

Gaelen Norton, of the Kirkhill Rub 
ber Company, spent his vacation at Bal- 
boa Beach where he says he resuscitated 
nicely and is now fit as a fiddle and ready 
for a bie vear's work 


Los Angeles rubber men were glad 


indeed to welcome back into “their 
midst,” as the saying is, Paul Beebe. 
former president of the Los Angeles 


Rubber Group, now stationed at Akron 
where he is connected with Goodyear 
Paul was president of the group about 
ten years ago when he lived in Los 
Angeles and was very active in all phases 
of the group’s work at that time. Friends 
were glad to note that he had not aged 
ten days in ten years 

\. R. Baldwin, a former member ot! 
the Los Angeles Rubber Group, district 
representative for A. Schrader’s Son, 
has been transferred to Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as assistant manager of accessory sales 

Charley Kuhn, formerly connected 
with Standard Rubber, Inc., a native of 
Peru, is back in Los Angeles after spend 
ing six months in his home country. It 
had been seventeen years since he had 
seen that area. Mr. Kuhn is still con 
nected with Standard Rubber, Inc., in an 


advisory capacity. 


George Steinbach, representing H. M. 
Royal, Inc., is back in Los Angeles after 
having spent three weeks in the East and 
South, visiting Baton Rouge, La., New 
York City, and Trenton, N. J 


Herman Libkind, of Western Insulated 
Wire, Inc., is the father of a son born 
recently. All are proud, all are well, all 
are happy. 

Sir Frank Beaurepaire, former Lord 
Mayor of Melbourne, Australia’s most 
widely known rubber executive, was a 
caller in Los Angeles early in October, 
attending the supper of the Los Angeles 
Rubber Group on October 3. Sir Frank 


ame bv plane to San Francisco, then 


flew to Los Angeles in time to meet uy; 
with the boys. He planned then to fi 
east, getting to St. Louis in time for th 
World Series. Further plans included 

stop in New York and then on t& 
England. His intentions at this writin 
are to come back this way en route home 
He announced ambitions to attend th 
Christmas party of the Los Angek 
Rubber Group. 

Courses as in previous years at U.S. 
were announced by Raymond B. String 
field at the October meeting of the Lo 
Angeles Rubber Group. Fred Woerne: 
of Standard Rubber, Inc., was schedule: 
to give a thirteen weeks course on rub 
ber technology beginning October 9, on: 
class weekly. Vic Vodra was schedule: 
to give a course of like duration on com 
pounding synthetics beginning Oct. 19 

S. T. Hull, manager of the purchase 
and materials division of the U. S. Rub 
ber Company, is promoting a series o 
forums under the auspices of the Pur 
chasing Agents Association of Los 
Angeles, in keeping with suggestions of 
the C.E.D. Mr. Hull is chairman of the 
Surplus Commodities and Contract 
Terminations Section of the Association 
The idea is to give scientific information 
on methods of terminating contracts 
Mr. Hull feels that information on this 
subject is vital at this time 


Chicago Meets on October 20 


The next meeting of the Chicago Rub 
ber Group is scheduled to be held on 
Friday, October 20, in the Hotel Mor 
rison, Chicago. Dr. D. S. le Beau, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
will speak on “Some New Developments 
in the Study of the Structure of Rub 
ber,” and Dr. Ernst A. Hauser, associate 
chemical engineering at 


discuss “Rubber Research at 


protessor of 
M.I.T., will 
M.I.T.” 





Dr. Albert Hyma, principal speaker at the Ocotber 3rd meeting of the Los Angeles 
Rubber Group 
photo, left to right, are: 


is second from the right in the above reproduction 
Paul Shoaff and Frank Steele (Goodyear) and Fred § 


Others tn the 


Carpenter (U. S. Rubber) 
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Universal Oil Given to A.C.S. 


mplete right and title to the Uni- 
-al Oil Products Co., of Chicago, has 
n offered as a gift to the American 
mical Society. The announcement was 
ide by Thomas Midgley, Jr., president 
the Society, at its banquet held in 
njunction with the 108th annual meeting 
New York City last month. The gift, 
hich has an estimated value of $10,000,- 
00 to $15,000,000, and will provide the 
society with an annual income of approx- 
ately $1,000,000 for research in the 
eld of petroleum, was made by the 
o-owners of Universal Oil Products, 
hese being Phillips Petroleum, Shell Oil, 
Standard Oil (of California, Indiana 
ind New Jersey), and the Texas 
ympany 


Duryee Doing Salvage Job 


Gerald F. “Jerry” Duryee, factory 
manager for the Buxbaum Co., Canton, 
Ohio, is winning wide praise these days 
for doing a double-barreled war job. 
In addition to directing the production 
of countless tire patches during the day, 
he devotes his evenings and spare time 
to serving as chairman of the Canton 
Salvage Committee. The committee has 
collected some 4,000 tons of iron and 
steel and 330 tons of tin cans and other 
scrap within the last two years, and 
8,000,000 pounds of paper since last 
December. Mr. Duryee is a veteran of 
the last war, having participated in both 
the St. Mehiel and Meuse-Argonne 
offensives 


Joins Worcester Wire Work 


K, D. Smith, former Washington rep- 
resentative of the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
and prior to that assignment assistant 
factory manager at the Akron plant, 
has been appointed manager of the 
Worcester Wire Works Division of the 
National Standard Co. In recent months 
Mr. Smith has been acting as a con- 
sultant on rubber products to the Ord- 
nance Branch of the War Department, 
both in Washington and Detroit. He is 
4 past president of the Tire & Rim 
Association and is active in both S.A.E. 
and A.C.S. affairs. Mr. Smith was 
graduated from the University of Akron. 


Textile Mills Plan Merger 


Che stockholders of Sanford Mills and 
he Goodall Worsted Co., both of San- 
rd, Maine, will convene at special 
eetings on October 19, to vote on a plan 
merger and recapitalization for the 
orption of Sanford Mills into the 
odall Worsted Co. The contemplated 
ime for the new organization is Good- 
Sanford, Inc. Elmer L. Ward, presi- 
t of the Goodall Co., sales subsidiary 
the Goodall Worsted Mills, is slated 
be president under the proposed plan. 
nford Mills operates a rubber manu- 
turing division at Reading, Mass. 
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Cohan Named Research Director 





Leonard H. Cohan 


Dr. Leonard H. Cohan, associated 
with the Continental Carbon Co. for the 
past several years, serving as chief chem- 
ist since 1942, has been appointed director 
of research for that company in charge 
of its Chicago and Sunray, Texas, ac- 
tivities. Prior to joining Continental as 
a research chemist, Dr. Cohan was a 
member of the faculty of Johns Hopkins 
University. In order to supplement its 
own research staff and facilities, Con- 
tinental is sponsoring a program of in- 
vestgation of a fundamental nature on 
carbon black at the Institute of Gas 
Technology, a division of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology 


New Supervision of Test Fleet 


As a result of Executive Order No. 
9475, dated September 1, 1944, super- 
vision of the activities of the U. S. 
Government Tire Test Fleet at San 
Antonio, Texas, has been assumed by the 
Rubber Reserve Co. The management 
and personnel of the fleet, both in 
Washington and San Antonio, will con- 
tinue exactly the same as in the past, 
with headquarters maintained in Rooms 
205 and 208, Normandy Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. The Copolymer Corpo 
ration will continue actual operation of 
the fleet. 


Willson Products, Inc., Reading, 
Penna., has introduced a new all-plastic 
single-lens goggle under the name of the 
Willson MonoGoggle. The new stream- 
lined goggle weighs 1% ounces, and has 
a replaceable, non-shatterable crystal- 
clear plastic lens. It can be worn com- 
fortably over any prescription glasses. 


A new motion picture, depicting the 
making of synthetic rubber, has recently 
been completed by Goodyear, in cooper- 
ation with the Bureau of Mines. 


New All-Plastic Tire 


The development of the first so-called 
“heat-ten\pered” all-plastic tire has been 
announced by the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron. Early laboratory results 
are reported to indicate that the tire will 
run cooler than ordinary tires and will 
withstand twice the heat a natural rub- 
ber tire develops at high speeds. The 
additional heat resistance is accomplished 
by thermosetting or “heat-tempering” the 
plastics which go into the tire, the “tem- 
pering” being achieved by the addition 
of certain unnamed materials to the 
plastic and applying heat. The Firestone 
all-plastic tire, it is reported, does not 
crack or check in sunlight and, unlike 
rubber tires, is not soluble in gasoline 
or oil. 


Rhode Island Club to Meet 


The next meeting of the Rhode Island 
Rubber Club will be held on Friday, 
November 3, at the Crown Hotel in 
Providence, R. J. The featured speaker 
will be Mr. Roelof Adriaan Schotman, 
former local burgomaster and acting 
mayor of Batavia, and later burgomaster 
of the cities of Cheribon and Madioen. 
Mr. Schotman was stranded on Midway 
Island after the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor and made a sensational escape to 
Hawaii. He is expected to reveal some 
of his hair-raising adventures. James M. 
Scott, of the Henry L. Scott Co., Provi- 
dence, is secretary of the club. 


Honor Dr. M. T. Harvey 


A testimonial dinner was given to Dr 
M. T. Harvey, of the Harvel Corpora- 
tion and the Harvel Research Corpora- 
tion, by the Irvington Varnish & Insula- 
tor Co., Irvington, N. J., at the Waldorf 
Astoria in New York City on September 
12. The dinner was given in recognition 
of Dr. Harvey’s contributions to many 
industries through original research in 
the development and application of 
cashew nut shell liquid products. The 
testimonial dinner followed a meeting, 
the object of which was a discussion of 
the further development and more ex 
tensive utilization of these products 


Nic-Co in New Location 


The.Nic-Co Rubber Company, manu 
facturers of tire patches and other rub- 
ber products, has acquired a new plant 
in Connellsville, Penna., to replace the 
one which was damaged by fire recently 
at Dawson, Penna. As soon as the 
Connellsville plant is remodeled and 
equipped, the company will take pos- 
session and, in addition to its regular 
products, will begin the manufacture of 
rubber heels and soles. The plant is 
reported to have a capacity of 30,000,000 
pairs of heels and 160,000 soles per year. 
Roy D. Nicolay is general manager of 
the company. 
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supply situation has 
eased considerably so far as requirements 
synthetic rubber are 
concerned; but for other goods—particu 
larly tires factors are limiting 
production. The question of just when 
tires are likely to become generally avail- 
able is one officials are not yet prepared 
to answer other supply 
situations, 1s under current review, but 


Canada’s rubber 


which can be met by 


other 


Rubber, with 
motorists will have to wait for an answer 
to the question of whether there will be 
a marked situation 
after the collapse of Germany 

The government-owned synthetic rub 


easing im the tire 


ber plant near Sarnia, Ontario, is turn 
ing out Buna S at its rated capacity of 
34,000 tons a year; but some crude rub 
ber is needed for the manufacture of 
tires and the crude rubber supply situa 
Added to that is 


the labor shortage condition common to 


tion is extremely tight 


most industries, making the general tir« 
outlook a somewhat comple x picture 


Officials of 
of Agriculture 
work is being 
British Columbia plant known as Lactuca 
Diennts as a possible rubber 
but it has not been yet determined that 
it has commercial possibilities. At Van 
couver, it was said the plant had a 
potential annual yield of 600 pounds an 


the Canadian Department 
report that experimental 
conducted on a native 


source ol 


acre 

Both the Agriculture 
the National Research Council have tak 
en an interest in the possibilities of the 


Department and 


plant, which is a native to British Col 
umbia and has been known for some 
time. Last year 100 plants were brought 
to Ottawa but all failed to stand the 
winter, “The plant has some rubber in 
it and yields a lot of gum, but it doesn’t 
necessarily follow that there is a lot of 
rubber,” an official said 


Natural rubber has lost its monopoly 


during the war, according to an article 
The Economist, appearing in the 


issue of the Canadian Govern 


trom 
current 
ment’s Commercial Intelligence Journal 
Almost adds, the United 
States has created a synthetic rubber in- 
dustry of a capacity not far short of the 
world’s consumption of natural rubber 
before the war. It notes that Russia and 
Germany, too, have established the man- 
ufacture of rubber on a large scale as 
a means of safeguarding war supplies. 

After the war there will be two in- 
dustries supplying two substances, which, 
while not identical in quality, are physi- 
cally interchangeable to a considerable 
extent. Inevitably, this means a complete 
change in rubber economics, the article 
continues 


overnight, it 





“The question is no longer whether 
synthetic rubber has come to stay,” the 
article states, “but in what conditions and 
proportions natural and synthetic rubber 
will meet a demand which, though grow- 
ing, is unlikely to absorb the potential 
uutput of both after the war.” 

\ Canberra dispatch to the Canadian 
Press says in the 12 months ended June 
30, this year, 1,816 tons of rubber was 
produced in New Guinea, an increase of 
about 30% over the previous year’s pro 
duction, An external Territories Depart- 
ment report reveals that this rubber will 
not affect the Australian tire making 
program because Australia is committed 
to the world rubber New 
Guinea production goes into this pool 
The report adds that it has been nec- 
essary to cut down the Australian and 
service tires production this 


pool, and 


American 
year, mainly because of manpower diffi- 


culties. 


According to R. J. Thomas, president 
1f Seiberling Rubber Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd., the company is carrying out 
additions and improvements to plant and 
equipment to satisfy demands for peace- 
time products. Goods produced for war 
purposes are essentially similar to peace- 
time products and it is expected the 
change-over can be effected without any 
undue lag in production. Public offering 
is being made of an issue of $500,000 of 
first mortgage 34%4% serial and 5% 15 
vear sinking fund bonds. Net profit of 
the company for the eight months ended 
June 30, 1944, amounted to $45,639 

Canadian production of synthetic rub 
ber tires for civilian passenger car use is 
stated to be climbing to within 70 per 
cent of pre-war usage. Production this 
year is expected to be almost 50 per cent 
greater than the nearly 600,000 tires pro- 
duced last year. With 
this output of tires has been absorbed 
by the larger demands of the small group 
of essential users who were originally 
allowed to purchase new tires after the 
post-Pearl Harbor ban was lifted. Some 
new groups, such as taxi drivers, who 
were at one time unable to get new syn- 
thetic tires, can now purchase them free- 
ly. For the most part, it is the extraordi- 
nary demands of the original group 
which have swallowed up all the new 
available product. 


few exceptions 


Improvement in the reclaimed rubber 
situation is reflected in the recent per- 
mission granted by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board for the production of 
rubber printing dies up to a maximum 
area of 500 square inches. 


Rostler Joins Delaware University 























































Dr. Fritz Rostler 


Dr. Fritz Rostler, who has been chie 
chemist of the Wilmington Chemica 
Corporation for the past six years, ha 
been appointed Research Professor ot 
Chemistry in the Engineering Experi 
ment Station of the University of Dela 
ware. He will conduct research on s¢ 
lected problems of industrial interest in 
the fields of petroleum and rubber chem 
istry. Dr. Rostler is known in the rubber 
industry here and abroad as the in 
ventor of Naftolen and as one of the 
original advocates of the use of un 
saturated hydrocarbon extenders in rub 
ber compounding. He will continue to be 
connected with Wilmington Chemical in 
a consulting capacity and will -be su 
ceeded as chief chemist of the company 
by Hubert I. du Pont, who has been 
connected with the company since its 
inception and for the last three years 
has been in charge of chemical engineer 
ing research at the Wilmington, Del 
laboratories 


Louis W. Damont 


Louis Waehner Dumont, head of 
L. W. Dumont Co., crude rubber brok 
ers of New York City, died on August 
11 in a New York hospital of coronary 
thrombosis, at the age of 58. Born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Dumont had been 
in the rubber field for the past 35 years 
Associated with the U. S. Rubber Co 
for a number of years, he established 
a partnership with George Pell in 191] 
under the name of Pell & Dumont. Since 
1920, he was sole owner of the L. V 
Dumont Co. Mr. Dumont was former! 
a member of the N. Y. Rubber Exchange: 
and at the time of his death held men 
bership in the Commodity Exchange, 
Inc., the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
the Rubber Trade Association of New 
York. Funeral services were held on 
August 14 at the Frank E. Campbell 
Funeral Home, New York City. 
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GE ATTENDANCE FEATURES 
MEETING OF NEW YORK GROUP 


musually large attendance featured 


Fall Meeting of the New York 
er Group, held at the Building 
ies Club in New York City on 


‘ber 6.. Approximately 360 members 
guests attended the technical session, 
in the afternoon as usual, with some 
being served. Accordion 
was provided before and 


dinners 
ertainment 
ring dinner. 
lhe technical portion of the meeting 
prised three very interesting papers 


Molding of 


ese were: “Injection 
Rubber,” by D. F. Fraser, manager, 
Rubber Division, Monroe Auto Equip- 


ent Co., Monroe, Mich.; “Variations of 
Physical Tests of Elastomers Between 
Different Laboratories,” by Capt. H. B 
Morris and Capt C. H. Gerwels, Chemi 
al Warfare Service, Edgewood Arsenal, 
Maryland, read by Capt. Morris; and 
ncorporation of Carbon Black in GR-S 
Latex,” by Gilbert H. Swart, director of 
General Tire & Rubber Co., 
kron, Ohio. The latter paper was pre 
sented after dinner 


rese arch, 


Test Variations Discussed 


The paper by Captains Morris -and 
Gerwels was presented first. In this paper 
the authors revealed the results of a 
special investigation undertaken to exam 
ine and determine whether the accepted 
assumption that one laboratory using 
standard equipment and skilled personnel 
can check another laboratory quite closely 
in physical tests on different materials 
is literally true. The matter was ap 
proached from a practical standpoint and 
two check methods were used. 

The two methods used, called A and B, 
follows: in Method A the 
various testing facilities prepared dupli 
slabs of rubber material, 
forwarding one set to the C.W.S. labora 
retaining the other, both 
laboratories testing the slabs on the same 
day. In Method B standard test slabs 
were prepared at Edgewood Arsenal, sent 
facilities, and the 
results of these tests reviewed and com 
pared. In both methods the tests were 
conducted by reliable rubber laboratories 
is well as standard testing laboratories 

Tests that were investigated were 
those of Shore “A” hardness, tensile 
strength, ultimate elongation, modulus at 
00% elongation, and tear resistance in 

rdance with A.S.T.M. D.-624-41T, 
Method B. The results produced from 

ll of the tests were shown and discussed 
y Capt. Morris. The results from the 

erent laboratories varied widely, no 

sets of results being even closely 
The speaker did not attempt 


were as 
cate sets of 


tory and 


to various testing 


arable 
ndicate which results were or were 
rrect or why they did not agree 
but rather emphasized the point 
_the results indicate the need for 
ardization of testing equipment and 
ls. At the conclusion of the paper, 
erwels answered several questions 
trom the floor. 
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In the second paper, Mr. Fraser re- 
peated in substance the talk he made 
before the Buffalo Rubber Group on 
September 21 on the Chrysler-developed 
continuous injection molding and extrud- 
ing machine. He described the operation 
of the machine in detail and showed a 
number of slides depicting the intricate 
mechanism of the machine which makes 
possible a much shorter curing cycle, 
results in labor-saving costs, and produces 
finished products with marked improved 
physical properties. (Epitor’s Nore: A 
brief description of the Chrysler machine 
appeared in the September, 1944 issue of 
Rupser AGE. A more complete description 
will appear in an early issue). 


Discusses “Black Rubber” 


The talk on “Incorporation of Carbon 
Black in GR-S Latex,” delivered by Mr. 
Swart, wound up the technical portion 
of the meeting. This talk was a frank 
discussion of the numerous problems 
which confronted the General Tire chem- 
ists in their attempts to successfully 
incorporate carbon black into GR-S latex 
on a production scale. He traced the 
laboratory development and its subsequent 
transition to large-scale production at 
the Baytown, Texas, copolymer plant 
operated by General Tire for the govern- 
ment. He told of the specific problems 
in dispersion, mixing and other elements 
which had to be solved and how the 
solutions were obtained. He paid tribute 
to the various concerns which contributed 
valuable suggestions and advice. 

During his talk Mr. Swart also dis- 
cussed methods of handling the so-called 
homogenized rubber in the rubber factory 





and indicated that early test results give 
evidence of proving that finished prod- 
ucts made with the new type rubber have 
properties equal to or. superior to those 
made with synthetic rubber by ordinary 
methods of mixing and compounding. At 
the conclusion of his address, he presented 
an elaborate demonstration of methods 
of preparing synthetic rubber with and 
without the incorporation of carbon black 
in the latex. (Epitor’s Note: A com 
plete description of the new method of 
incorporating carbon black in GR-S latex 
appeared in the September, 1944, issue of 
RUBBER AGE). 

During the meeting, Chairman Fred 
Conover (Naugatuck Chemical)  an- 
nounced that a nominating committee had 
been named, consisting of John H. Ing- 
manson (Whitney Blake) as chairman, 
and Fred Traflet (Pequanoc Rubber) and 
Kenneth Soule (Manhattan Rubber). It 
was also announced that the Christmas 
Party of the group would be held at the 
Building Trades Club in New York on 
Friday, December 15. 


Rayon Mill Nears Completion 


The new rayon tire cord mill being 
constructed at Scottsville, Virginia, is 
rapidly nearing completion. Actual con- 
struction started with the laying of a 
cornerstone last May. The plant, which 
will employ about 300 and will produce 
12,000,000 pounds of tire cord fabric 
per year, is being erected by the Defense 
Plant Corporation and will be operated 
by the U. S. Rubber Co. O. L. Ward 
will be in charge as superintendent. 








GENERAL ATLAS CARBON EMPLOYEES AWARDED TREASURY “T” FLAG 





Employees of the General Atlas Car- 
bon Division of the General Properties 
Co., Inc., manufacturers of Gastex and 
Pelletex blacks, were recently awarded 
the “T” flag by the U. S. Treasury 
Department for consistently high war 
bond purchases. Some of the employees 
responsible for the award are depicted 
in the above reproduction. Demand for 


increased production of the company’s 
blacks has led to a recent major addition 
to the Pampa, Texas, plant which will 
increase the capacity of Pelletex pro- 
duction by 20,000,000 pounds annually. 
According to Carl J. Wright, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, the new producing 
units will be placed in operation as 
rapidly as current restrictions permit. 
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Charles K. Williams 
Koffman Williams, founder. 


board chairman and treasurer of the 
business which bore his name, C. K. 
Williams & Co., Easton, Penna., manu 
tacturers of dry colors and chemicals. 
died at his home in Easton on October 12. 
following an illness of several months 
He was 82 years of age 


Charles 


Mr. Williams was born in Jarrettown 
Montgomery County, Penna., on January 
31, 1862, and received his early education 
in that town’s schools and at Knight's 
Sunnyside Academy, Ambler, Penna. He 
was an apprentice machinist at Doyles 
town, Penna., for four years, then went 
to Easton in 1880 to join his father in the 
production of talc and soapstone. Later 
the company engaged in production of 
pigment colors largely from local natural 
crudes, and still late imported crudes 
from abroad. In the early 1900's equip- 
ment was installed for the production 
ot synthetic pigments and in 1912 ore 
mines and a manufacturing plant were 
acquired in Spain. Several domestic plants 
were either purchased or built in the next 
several years 

Mr. Williams was also one of the 
founders of the Paper Makers Importing 
Co., which imports clays for use prin 
cipally in paper and pottery, and operates 
extensive clay mines in England. Contact 
with the paper industry led to the estab 
lishment of the Paper Makers Chemical 
Corp., which became one of the largest 
producers of chemicals and supplies for 
the paper industry, and which was sold 
to the Hercules Powder Co in 1931. 

For many years Mr. Williams was 
identified with civic affairs, serving at 
various times as president of the Easton 
Y.M.C.A., as vice-president of the Easton 
Hospital, and as trustee of the First 
Presbyterian Church. During the last 
World War he served as U S Food 
Administrator for Northampton County, 
Penna. A Mason, he was also a member 
of the Rotary, Pomfret and Northampton 
Country clubs. He was also active in the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Association 
A son and daughter survive 


Arthur E. Lloyd 


Arthur E. Lloyd, one of the pioneers 
of the rubber thread industry, widely 
known both in England and the United 
States, died on August 3 in Barrington, 
R. I., where he made his home, at the 
age of 72. Mr. Lloyd was born in Man 
chester, England, in 1872, and before 
coming to the United~States in July 
1892, served for several years with the 
firm of David Moseley & Sons, Ltd., of 
Manchester 
this country, Mr 


Shortly after his arrival in 
Llovd joined the old 


Mechanical Fabric Co., 


manufacturers of 


rubber thread of Providence, R. L., re 
maining with that firm until his retire- 
ment from active business in September, 
1938. During his tenure with Mechanical 
Fabric he acted as president, secretary- 
‘reasurer and general manager. When 
tne Lloyd Manufacturing Co. was or- 
ganized in 1939, at Apponaug, R. L., to 
manufacture cut thread he became a 
director of that company. Mr. Lloyd 
was a Mason and a Shriner, and a 
member of the British Empire and 
Rhode Island Country clubs. Funeral 
services were held at his home in Bar- 
rington on August 6 with interment in 
Swan Point Cemetery. A widow, son and 
brother survive 


Walter S. Landis 

Dr. Walter S. Landis, vice-president 
of the American Cyanamid Co., died on 
September 15 from a heart attack suf 
fered while clearing hurricane debris 
from the grounds of his home in Green 
wich, Conn. He was 66 years of age 
One of the most widely-known chemists 
in this country, Dr. Landis was born in 
Pottstown, Penna. After being gradu 
ated as a metallurgical engineer from 
Lehigh University in 1902, he received 
an M.S. degree from the same university 
in 1906. From 1907 to 1910 he served as 
assistant professor of metallurgy at Le- 
high and from 1910 to 1912 as associate 
professor. In the latter year he joined 
American Cyanamid, serving as chief 
technologist until he was elected vice 
president in 1922, During his lifetime 
Dr. Landis won many signal honors, in 
cluding the Perkin Medal for 1939 and 
the Chemical Industry Medal for 1936 
He held more than fifty patents in the 
chemical and metallurgical fields and was 
the author of many textbooks and 
articles. At one time he served as presi 
dent of the Chemists Club in New York 
A widow and two sons survive 


Alexander J. Geiges, Jr. 


Alexander John Geiges, Jr., manager 
of technical sales services for the Baker 
Castor Oil Co., of New York City and 
Bayonne, N. J., died on September 14 in 
a Belleville, N. J., hospital, a victim of 
infantile paralysis. He was 30 years of 
age. Born in East Orange, N. J., Mr 
Geiges joined the technical staff of 
Baker Castor Oil after being graduated 
from Rutgers University in 1936. He 
was first assigned to the research and 
development department and subsequently 
was transferred to the technical sales 
service department, later becoming man 
ager of that department. A widow and 
two sons survive. 








Donald B. Colliver 


Donald B. Colliver, general purchas 
ing agent for the Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Co., who made his headquarte: 
at the Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., plat 
died in the Dobbs Ferry (N.Y.) Ho 
pital on September 9 following an ope 
ation. He was 44 years of age. M 
Colliver was born at Downers Groy 
Ill., and received his early education 
Berwyn, Ill. He served in the Navy du 
ing the last world war and was a memb: 
of the American Legion. When M 
Colliver first joined Anaconda Wire, |! ‘ 
was with the purchasing department « ; 
the Muskegon, Mich., plant. He wz 
transferred to the Hastings-on-Huds 
plant in 1930 and remained at that po 
until his death. He maintained residen 
at 138 Millard Ave., North Tarrytow: 
N. Y. Mr. Colliver was a member of tl 
National Purchasing Agents Associati« 
and had long been active in its affair 
A widow, son and daughter survive 
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Francis X. Hogan 


Hogan, vice-president a 





Francis X. 
charge of sales for the Container C 
of Van Wert, Ohio, suppliers of pape 
drums to many leading raw materials 
manufacturers of the rubber industry 
died unexpectedly on October 2 while § 
vacationing with friends in Monroe, § 
N. Y. Mr. Hogan was well known 1 § 
the rubber field and was a constant visi 3 
tor at local rubber group meetings, espe 
cially in the east. Born in New London 
Conn., in 1889, Mr. Hogan was a mem 
ber of the New York police force fror 
1913 to 1920. In the first World War he 
served in a tank corps in France 


ea ge - a fr 


William M. Vermilye 
William Moorhead Vermilye, a dire 
tor of the Wilmington Chemical Cory 
New York City, died on August 29 of a & 

heart attack in Hershey, Penna. He was 
64 years of age. Mr. Vermilye, who r ; | 
tired this year as vice-president of the 
National City Bank, endowed the Ver 
milye Medal awarded by the Frankli 
Institute for contribution to industrial 
management. He was also chairman o! 
the national committee of the Franklir 
Institute and was a director of the Vir 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Ricl 
mond, Va. From 1923 to 1930 Mr. Ver 
milye was executive vice-president of the § 
National Aniline and Chemical Co. A @ 
widow, a son, and three daughters sur 4 


Sales a 
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George L. Ringel 


vice-president and 


George L. Ringel, 
director of Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., o 
New York City, died on October 3 
the Mount Carmel Hospital in Columbu 
Ohio, as a result of a heart ailment. § 
He was 66 years of age. Born in Cir j 
cinnati, Ohio, and educated at the Ci 
cinnati College of Pharmacy, Mr. Ringe! 
joined the Fritzsche organization in 190!, 
and was with the company nearly 44 
years at the time of his death. y 
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MEYERCORD ELASTI-CALS 
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Color sells it! Meyercord’s patented 
Elasti-Cal transfers now provide rubber 
manufacturers the same full, unlimited 


color range of decorations that have long 





stimulated sales in other industries. Easily 





and quickly applied to molded articles or 


used in the mold when flow is limited, 


ee 


: these colorful decorations actually become 
a durable, flexible part of your rubber 
product. Consider color and decoration as 
a competitive factor for your new postwar 


( products. Free technical and designing 


te 


service are available now. Write for com- 
plete information on Elasti-Cals. Include 
a description or sample of product if pos- 


sible to guide our recommendations...or a 





special representative will cooperate with 


eo 


you in your plant. For prompt attention, 


address inquiries to Department 56-10. 





~ 
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THE MEYERCORD CO. 


CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
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__ THE TECHNOLOGY 
OF COMPOUNDING 


NEOPRENE 
BUNA HYCAR 
LATICES 


has been in no small measure 
advanced by ARCC 


FIRST IN 


resin colloids, emulsions, 


imate aan natn taal 


and dispersions 


Adhesives — Coatings 
Impregnants — Laminants 
Pigment Bases 





. Acrylic, Vinyl, Maleic, 

Z Phenolic, Alkyd, Hydro- 

carbon, Cellulose Deriva- 

tives, Resin Dispersions, 
and Solutions. 


._s 
SEND YOUR PROBLEMS TO 
RUBBER DIVISION 








American 
Resinous 
Chemicals Corp. 


HOME OFFICES AND LABORATORIES: PEABODY, MASS. 
NEWARK, N. J CHICAGO, {Ll MONROVIA, CALIF. 















NEW EQUIPMENT 


& y 





~—— 








Rubber Seal Aging Test Jig 


Developed from original drawings of the Naval 
Research Laboratory and including modifications and 
improvements by A. D. Swensen of that laboratory, 
the rubber seal aging test jig seen in the accompanying 





illustration has been introduced by the Precision Scien 
tific Co., 1750 No. Springfield Ave., Chicago 47, III. 
The jig is used to duplicate service behavior of rubber 
for hatches, airports, watertight and airtight door 
gaskets to Specification 33R9 INT of the Bureau of 
Ships. It can be used to determine the amount of air 
pressure required to produce a leak at any given in 
dentation or to determine the indentation for any 
amount of air pressure. 

The jig is made entirely of brass and stainless steel, 
finished in dull satin chrome. It consists primarily of 
a heavy base, a holder for 1.129-inch diameter sample 
(area 1 square inch), an adjustable canopy, a stainless 
steel indentor stem, and a quick-acting air coupling. 
The thickness of the sample may vary from % to % 
inch. 

In use, a sample of the dimensions cited is inserted 
in the sample holder and the indentor stem is allowed 
to rest on the surface of the sample for the initial zero 
reading. The indentor stem is locked securely and the 
canopy turned clockwise one revolution thus forcing 
the indentor stem into the rubber sample a distance ot 
1 /32-inch, at which point it is automatically held in 
place by turning a set screw in the base into a slot 
The test jig is then placed in an aging oven and aged 
for a predetermined time at a predetermined tempera 
ture. 

After aging the specimens the quick-acting ait 
coupling is fastened to the jig, a small amount of wate 
is placed on the sample, and air pressure is applied 
until a slight leak or air bubble is detected at the water 
surface. The pressure required indicates the service 
behavior of the material being tested. 


A new, fully automatic, 50-ton plastics molding 
press, which operates on the hydraulic rather thar 
the mechanical principle, has been announced by 
the F. J. Stokes Machine Co., Philadelphia. The 
machine supplements the Stokes No. 200-D series 
of presses. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 





Four-Roll Double Coating Calender 


- e four-roll double coating calender depicted in the 
#B panying illustration, designed and built by the 
a | Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn., is re- 
‘ poried to represent a decided advantage in calender de- 


F 7 sig ind a distinct contribution to more efficient cal- 

! operation and improvement of product quality. 

a ® The calender is proportioned in size and weight to the 
= large rolls, which offer more than three times the re- 
Se sistance to deflection ordinarily provided. 

important feature of the new calender is the 

roll adjustment, with individual 

motor for each screw of the top, bottom and side rolls. 


improved type of 





[hese adjustments permit precision control of gauge, 
iutomatically or manually, and the gauge can be in- 
stantly corrected to maintain uniform thickness at the 
p edges. Each screw can be operated independently to 
fm adjust one end of a roll, but are also synchronized for 
os parallel adjustment. 





I’ ffective lubricating systems for various moving 
arts have also been incorporated in this new design, 
will contribute to operating efficiency, lesser main 
ce and longer life. 


Electronic Recording Instrument 
improved electronic recording instrument, said 
so compact and well balanced that it can with- 
drop hammer vibrations and still maintain a 
ivity of six points in 10,000, has been announced 
1¢ Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, Penna. It 
med the Brown Electronic Potentiometer. The 
nuous balance theory of new strip and circular 
electronic potentiometers is emphasized by the 
the improved models can be operated upside down 
ell as in an upright position. Earlier models of 
a nstrument have been used successfully in speedier 
e nore uniform production of high octane gasoline, 
lene, styrene, plastics, ball bearings, aluminum 
ther wartime products. Under the name of the 
test recorder, they have been and are still being 

tor testing airplane parts and engines. 
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AGAINST INDUSTRY'S DREAD ENEMY — 








America has entered upon a 







new era—an Era of Protection 







against oil and other flamma- 







ble liquid fires. 

Thanks to “Automatic’’ FIRE- 
FOG, such fires are now con- 
trolled, usually in a matter of 
seconds, Water does it. Passing 
through FIRE-FOG nozzles, it 
Whenever 










comes out a mist. 


fire breaks out FIRE-FOG goes 












into action immediately, auto- 
matically—and this is what 
happens: 

The mist is discharged from 
the FIRE-FOG nozzles with suf- 
ficient force to knock down the 
flames; the millions of water 
droplets absorb the heat, cool- 
ing the fire zone; the blanket 
of mist keeps the flames from 
spreading; seconds later the 
fire is controlled and the danger 


of a disastrous fire is eliminated. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA + YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


* OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES « - . 





dients used 


—— hetics, rubber 
churns, calender 
machines for syn- 
thetics, and dry- 
ere—can be com- 
pletely controlled 
through the in- 
stallation of an 
“Autom atic’? 
FIRE-FOG Sys- 
tem. Write for in- 
formation—there’s 


no obligation. 


“AUTOMA.- 
TIC” manu- 
factures and 
installs a 
com plete 
line of fire 
protection 
devices and ' 
systems for 
all types of 
fire hazards. 








* Those fire haz- 
ards that menace 
your plant —such 
as vapors from 
highly flammable 
materials, soly- 
ents used in rub- 
ber cement, ingre- 




































MAGNESIA 


(MAGNESIUM CARBONATE) 


Technical and U.S.P. Grades 
8 


(MAGNESIUM OXIDE) 


1 

g +ype 
A sup product for the rubber trade. Extremely 
rine state torage stal | ty and resistance 
to scorct ; 1 for reased modulus, 
greater r heat build-up, lower mpressior 
set and retent f tensile strength during heat service 
A high quality product of greater density than ‘Extra Light, 
but high in MgO nd w in imourities An excellent value 
for many uses 
A good value tive. High Magnesia content, low in 
mpurities. Med density 
All types f d. S ally ground to meet the 
exacting Cod ent Specifications of the Rubber Trade 
Unground t he ly 
PACKAGES—‘; Jesigned to protect contents from 
noisture and f igated carton with special water-proo 
iner, and r. Five-ply multi-wall bag. in ling 
sphalt liner 


Special Service for All Requirements 


of the Rubber Trade 





GENERAL MAGNESITE 
& MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Specialist in Magnesia 


MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS—DISTRIBUTORS 


2960 East Venango St. 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Bristol Electronic-Type Controller 


A new electronic-type controller, known as 
Bristol’s Free-Vane Electronic Controller, has just 
been announced by the Bristol Company, Water 
bury 91, Connecticut. The new line of controllers 
operates on the shielding effect of a vane passing 
between two coils in an electronic circuit. Recording 
and indicating models are offered for automatic 
control of temperature, pressure, liquid level, anc 
humidity. The following types of control operatior 
are available : low-open, high-open, low-high, low-open 
high, and low-normal-high. 

The new controller for temperature is offered 
ranges from —125°F. to +1000°F. for use in con 
junction with motor and solenoid valves, relays 
main line switches, and other fuel control apparatus 
for controlling the temperature in electric, oil, gas 
fired, and steam-heated ovens, dryers, dehydrators 
oil baths, smoke houses, tanks, and other simila: 
industrial apparatus. 

The pressure controller is available in ranges 
from full vacuum to 6000 pounds per square inch 
and in addition is available for automatically con 
trolling liquid level. The humidity controller oper 
ates from a wet and dry bulb type of element with 
separate control for each bulb. The Free-Vane 
Electronic Controller is also offered as a time-pro 
gram controller for automatically controlling tem 
perature, pressure, liquid level or humidity accord 
ing to a definite time schedule. 





The latest addition to the line of laboratory ap 
paratus featured by the Burrell Technical Supply 
Co., Pittsburgh 19, Penna., is the Wrist-Action 
Flask Shaker. The degree of shaking is conveniently 
and quickly controlled by the movement of a knob 
and in all cases the shaking simulates the snap of 
wrist action. Three sizes are available. 

\ new type all-aluminum industrial ladder, featur 
ing less weight, greater strength and high resistanc« 
to corrosion, has been developed and introduced by 
the Duo-Safety Ladder Corp., Oshkosh, Wisconsi 





AKRON—tThe C. P. Hall Co MONTREAL—Canadian Ind 
BOSTON tries, Ltd ” 

(Cambridge) William D 

Egleston Co NEWARK, N. J. — Chas. S. 
BROOKLYN — Smith Chemical Wood & Co., Inc 

& Color Co PORTLAND, ORE.—Miller G 


BUFFALO—-Commercial Chem 
icals, Inc 


CHICAGO—tThe C. P. Hall Co 


DENVER—The Denver Fire 
Clay Co 


DETROIT—C. L. Hueston 


LOS ANGELES—The CG. P. Hall 
Co, of California 


Zehrung Chemical Co. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—George C. 
Brandt, Inc. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Carl F. 
Miller & Co. 


TRENTON, N. j.—General Sup- 
ply G Chemical Co. 
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FOR HIGH TENSILE, USE PHILBLACK A 
(FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 4) 
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| Compounding with FLOCK 


Our specialized experi- 
ence may be of assistance 
to you in using flock to 
impart abrasion resistance 
and strength increase to 
compounds using crude, 
synthetic or reclaim stocks. 
Occasionally we are asked 
to render cutting service 
on products outside our 
line. We are glad to con- 
sider such requests, 





REQUEST SAMPLES AND PRICES 


AVAILABLE . . . PLASTIC HELMET LINER SCRAP 


This macerated scrap is an excellent low-priced molding 
a compound of the phenol formaldehyde type. 


> | RAYON PROCESSING CO. ‘nc: 


|. 100 TREMONT ST., CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 
4 Deuclopers and Producers of 
‘ Cotton Pilllers for Placties 














METALLIC STEARATES 


- NS 
ZINC STEARATE 





Any select 





CALCIUM STEARATE 


to sunligh 
be set for automatic C 


the Weather 








ALUMINUM STEARATE 


licated at any time by set 
trol panel whic 





- 


MAGNESIUM STEARATE 


ulato 
switch — automatic cut-O 


adjusting switch 
















+See 


MONTEN WAX 


A substitute for Montan Wax in rubber compounds 


: e BEAGON 





Chemical - Mant acliwrew 


{7 BICKFORD STREET +» BOSTON factor 
Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., REG'D., 774 ST. PAUL $T.. W. MONTREAL 
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unattended over night; 
new carbons once in 
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ed cycle of exposure 


i can 
t and wetting / 
ontinuous testing in 


_Ometer. Exact tests can be dup- 
tings on the con- 
h contains temperature regs- 
light and water cycle 
ff switch — voltage 
— direct reading thermal 
ce coil (for economical 
n). The W eather-Ometer 
peration; can be left 
only necessary tO re- 
24 hours. Years of ex- 
ditions of weathering 
n the labora- 
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is fully automatic in © 


any con 
posure to 

reduced to a few days testing i 
tory with the W eather-Ometer. 
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For upwards of 15 years, the 
Schuster Magnetic Calender Gauge 
has unerringly set rubber calender 
rolls to a predetermined thickness 
and correctly maintained that thick- 
ness, It has saved the time of hand- 
miking, eliminated human error, 
saved the stock sampled for calen- 
der tests, and assured uniform 
thickness in the finished product. 


All this, at the right time — before 
damage is done. And continuously— 
the only way worth while. 


The instrument is simple in design 
. « » rugged in construction ... 
practically without wearing parts 
. + « adjustable to any thickness. 
Originally used for rubber, it has 
taken over just as deftly for syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, cellulose, 
and other media. No matter what 
the article, your coating must be 
thick enough, but not even 1/1000” 
too thick, or the war effort suffers ir- 
reparable loss. No matter what the 
material, you've got to s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
it as far as possible—and “pos- 
sible” daily proves to have a new, 
elastic meaning. 


Better investigate the Schuster 
Magnetic Calender Gauge at once, 
with or without automatic control. 
Every installation has to be engi- 
neered to the job. . . Please give 
us time to do it right. 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE 


ROCK MANUFACTURING 
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BOOKS 





High Polymers. Published by the New York Academy 
Sciences, Central Park West at 79th St., New York Cit 
6%x9% in. 180 pp. $2.00 
This booklet, taken from the Annals of the New York Aca 

emy of Sciences (Vol. XLIV), consists of a series of pap 

delivered at a conference on high polymers held by the Secti: 
of Physics and Chemistry of the Academy on January 8 and 

1943. Eight papers were presented, all of which are includ 

in the booklet, together with an introduction by Raymond 

Fuoss, their titles and authors being as follows 
Recent Results on the Kinetics and Elementary Steps 

Poly-reactions, }. Abere, G. Goldfinger, H. Mark and |] 

Naidus; Elasticity and Flow in High Polymers, Robert Simh 

Rigidities of Solutions of Polymers, John D. Ferry; Int 

molecular Forces and Chain Configuration in Linear Polymer 

The Effect of N-Methylation on the X-Ray Structures a 

Properties of Linear Polyamides, W. O. Baker and C. 

Fuller; Some Aspects on the Mechanism of Addition Pol 

merization, Charles C. Price; Rate Theory and Some Physi 

and Chemical Properties of High Polymers, H. M. Hulbur 

R. A. Harman, A. V. Tobolsky and Henry Eyring; Statisti 

Theory of Chain Configuration and Physical Properties 

High Polymers, Paul J. Flory and John Rehner, Jr.; Therm 

dynamic Properties of Solutions of High Polymers: The En 

pirical Constant in the Activity Equation, Maurice L. Huggin 


It will be realized from the titles of the papers above, that 


the program was organized to combine different points of viev 
For example, reaction mechanism is discussed from both tl 
experimental and theoretical aspects, while evidence concerni 


structure as obtained by the methods of organic chemistry and 
by X-ray technique is presented. Publication of these papers 


should prove a valuable contribution to the literature on hig 


polymers 
e 


Plastic Molding and Plant Management. By D. A. Deark 
Published by Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 26 Court 
St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 514 x 8% in. 196 pp. $3.50 
Written simply and clearly, this book furnishes the answe: 

to hundreds of questions covering the most frequent problen 

arising in connection with the making and molding of plasti 

It describes the techniques of compression and injection moldin 

and furnishes solutions to production and managerial problem 

In addition to discussing the various aspects of die desig 

costs, suitability of materials and methods, it also points out 

possible future trends of the plastics industry. Of special valu 
is a chapter devoted to questions and answers concerning the 
actual problems that arise daily in the average plastic compres 

sion or injection molding plant. The book has 11 chapters 1 

all, together with a subject index and a selected bibliograph 

of books on plastics 
. 


The Electron Microscope. By E. F. Burton and W. H 


Kohl. Published by Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 


West 42nd St., New York City. 6x9 in. 234 pp. $3.85 


This book outlines the basic principles of both optical an 
electron microscopes, with high points in the discussion graph 
ally illustrated by original line drawings. After a detaile 
description of the dual nature of light, its application to th: 
functioning of the electron microscope is shown, with frequen 
emphasis being placed on the contributions of Newton, Maxwell 
de Broglie, and Planck. The book is high-lighted by numerou 
striking photographs of bacteria and industrial substances, suc! 
as asbestos, carbon blacks, and oxides. The authors of th 
book, assisted by James Hillier, developed and built the firs 
compound electron microscope in America. There are 17 chay 
ters in all, plus a general bibliography and a subject index 
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REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


ses and Applications of Chemicals and Related Ma- 
terials: Vol. II. Compiled and Edited by Thomas C. 
;regory. Published by Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 
Vest 42nd St., New York City. 6x9 in. 460 pp. $9.00. 
[This second edition of the guide to current industrial uses, 
ential applications and sales possibilities of chemicals and 
ited materials, complements Volume I, which was introduced 
lune, 1939 (see Rupper Ace, August, 1939, page 293), and 
pands its usefulness. It also supplements the first volume, 
ering 2,642 chemicals and related materials which were not 
eated in that volume. A valuable feature of the new edition 
he inclusion of a section devoted to definitions and descrip- 
ns and the addition of indexes of synonyms and cross refer- 
es, patents (by countries), and addresses. As before, the 
Uses and Applications” section of the book is founded on ma- 
rial published in the O1l, Paint and Drug Reporter, first under 
the title “Where You Can Sell” and subsequently “Industrial 
\lses of Chemicals and Related Materials.” The author com- 
iled and added the various indexes and other features 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, Etc. 





Effect of Dutrex 6 on the Age-Resistance of GR-S. Shell 
Oil Co., Inc., 50 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 
842 x ll in. 9 pp. 

Results of a series of aging tests on several! GR-S stocks 
containing varying percentages of Dutrex 6, the recently- 
introduced plasticizer and extender for GR-S, are given in 
this laboratory report. In these tests, the air oven at 80°C. 
was used, rather than higher temperatures or oxygen or air- 
pressure tests, since the former provides a sufficiently ac- 
celerated test under conditions not greatly dissimilar from 
encountered in An aging period of seven 
lays was employed in all cases. The results indicate that, 
on the whole, the effect of Dutrex 6 on the age-resistance 
of GR-S appears to be very slight 

a 


those service. 


How to Cut Waste. By Glenn Gardiner. Published by 
the Elliott Service Co., 219 East 44th St., New York City. 
5%x8in. 38 pp 
Another one in the series of manuals for foremen issued by 

Elliott Service, this booklet spots the causes of waste of man- 

power, materials and supplies, machinery and equipment, and 

work space. It discusses how wasteful accidents are caused and 
the causes of time waste, as well as waste resulting from non- 
cooperation. The part of the booklet is devoted to 
methods of attacking waste, including a four-step plan to cut 
t to the minimum 


second 











(FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PACE 4) 














CAPITOL PROCESS 
LINER TREATMENT 


and the 


Current Cotton 
(roods Shortage 


In view of the stringent shortage of 
all types of cotton piece goods, it is 
imperative that all means be utilized 


to lengthen the life of your liners. 


Therefore, we suggest that you 


seriously consider Capitol Process 


If you utilize our 
will 


lengthen the duration of their useful- 


Liner Treatment. 


liner treatment it materially 


ness many months over untreated 
liners. 


Such action may well relieve you of 
of 


problems. 


one your current emergency 


TEXTILE PROOFERS, INC. 


181-193 Culver Ave., Jersey City 5, N. J. 
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Capitol Process 


Treatment 
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VULCANIZED 


VEGETABLE OILS 
—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


- 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 




























A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 














REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


Rubber. Issued by the United States Tariff Commissi 
Washington 25, D. C. 6 x 9 in. 102 pp 
This report is one of a series that the Tariff Commission 

preparing in response to requests from the Senate Committ 

on Finance and the House Committee on Ways and Mea: 

These reports cover the principal domestic industries whi 

have been affected favorably or unfavorably by war chang: 

The current report describes the pre-war rubber situation, 

cluding the influence of restriction of exports by the gover 

ments of the principal rubber-producing countries, and d 

cusses the post-war probabilities and possibilities as to the c« 

sumption of rubber in the United States and the world as 

whole. The capacity for producing both natural and synthet 
rubber and the conditions of competition between both produc 
are also discussed. The various considerations that should | 
taken into account in determining the post-war rubber poli 
of the United States are pointed out. One conclusion made 
the report is that no long-range international agreement « 
rubber should be made now, since it will take the combined 
resources of both crude and synthetic rubber producers to meet 

world demand for rubber for a year or two after the end of t! 

war, although studies leading to such an agreement should hx 

launched as soon as possible. 
* 

The Structure and Elasticity of Rubber. (Publication N: 
47). By L. R. G..Treloar. British Rubber Producers’ 
Association, 19 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3, England, 
0% x9% in. 24 pp. 


As the author states in his introduction, natural rubber, 
in its ability to undergo a very large reversible deformation, 
must be considered as a member of a large and rapidly in 
creasing family of substances of widely diverse chemical 
constitution, including polyisobutylene, polystyrene, poly 
chioroprene and polyethylene disulfide. Not all of these 
show rubber-like elasticity under normal conditions. For 
ali rubbers the range of temperature over which rubber-like 
behavior is observed is limited, the lower limit being as 
sociated with the transformation to the glassy or crystal 
line solid state and the upper limit with the transition to the 
viscous liquid state, unless chemical breakdown intervenes 
In this report, the author shows how both the elastic and 
the other states of a rubber are related to the properties 
of the molecule and the arrangement of the molecules in 
the material. 

7 


Comparison of Ultra Accelerators in GR-S. (Booklet No 
4). R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park Ave., New York 
City. 8% x 11% in. 28 pp. 

The various Vanderbilt ultra accelerators, including th 
Tuads, Zimates, Ledates, Selenacs and Cumate, are compared in 
GR-S in three of the ways in which they are regularly used 
commercially, namely, as primary accelerators, in which the 
ultra accelerator is the sole accelerator and where sulfur js 
also present; as secondary accelerators, in which the ultra ac 
celerator is used in relatively small proportion in conjunction 
with a relatively large proportion of a primary accelerator, and 
where sulfur is also present; and as vulcanizing agents in the 
absence of sulfur. Results are given on a number of tests 

a 


How to Prevent Roadside Flat Tires. Vehicle Maintenance 
Section, Office of Defense Transportation, Washington 
25, D. C. 8 x 10% in. 4 pp. 


“The “comparative air loss system,” worked out by mainte 
nance specialists of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
which requires only seconds of time and no special equipment 
and yet has proved invaluable in preventing roadside flat tires, 
is described in this special pamphlet. The test embraces three 
special points: (1) Make certain valve caps have been screwec 
on finger-tight and that each cap has a rubber washer; (2) 
Before adding air, test and record the pressure in each tire 
and (3) Check the variations in tire pressures. Five tire fact 
are discussed in the pamphlet. 
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RUBBER | ‘uve russe aace corre 
CEMENTS || 


For Combining 


| ¢ FABRICS 

PLASTICS 
LEATHER 
e WOOD An efficient machine of simple design for 


cutting bales of crude, synthetic and re- 
METAL claimed rubber. Cuts without aid of water. 
One man operation. High production. 


Fully Assembled 





Furnished with 





—Electric Motor 





—Hydraulic Unit 





—Control Valve 








and Piping 

















|| RUBBA, Inc. || spapont MACHINE COMPANY 


1930 PATTERSON AVE., NEW YORK 61, N. Y. 10 East 43rd St. New York 17, N, Y. 
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| CRYSTEX insoluble SULPHUR 





















( Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 9914% Pure 
| Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 
| f Carbon Tetrachloride, Carbon Bisulphide 
: ; Caustic Soda, Sulphur Chloride Seealies 
| net vans 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 655 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 13, Cal. 
444 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICACO 11, ILL. 424 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON 8, OHIO 

624 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8, CAL. NORTH PORTLAND, OREGON 

GOUSTON 2, TEXAS APOPKA, FLORIDA 
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BARBER 
on Fel, Emm - 


CLEAN UNIFORM 


The Unique Asphalt 
of Many Uses 


Now of Particular 
Interest to All Branches 
of the Rubber Industry 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
FROM MINES AND WAREHOUSES 


BARBER ASPHALT CORPORATION 


BARBER, NEW JERSEY 








Let us estimate on your 


CUTTING DIES 


@ Years of experience making dies of all kinds 
for rubber manufacturers enable us to offer you 
correctly designed dies of tempered steel which 
retain their cutting edges....Send blue print 
for quotation. 





AVON, MASS. 




















WANTED 
A four (4) roll, 60 inch Rubber Calender. 
A 60 inch two (2) Roll Mill. 
Alse any other type rubber machinery. 
Send full particulars in first reply. 
Box J. C. 74, c/o Rubber Age, 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, N, Y. 
samc oe 











SPECIALIZING IN 


ve 
USED MACHINERY ,o*” RUBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 
ERIC BONWITT AKRON, OHIO 














REVIEWS (CONT'D) 





Influence of Humidity upon the Resistivity of Solid Dielec 
trics and upon the Dissipation of Static Electricity. B 
E. M. Cohn and P. G. Guest. Bureau of Mines, UV. § 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 8x10! 
in. 42 pp. 

Most of the important contributions dealing with tl 
electrical conductivity of solid dielectrics, including all it 
aspects and its relationships to other physical propertie 
of these materials, have been listed and abstracted in thi 
information circular, which also includes some genera 
references on static electricity. Methods of removing stati 
charges are described, methods of and conditions fo 
measurements of resistivity are discussed, equations for th: 
calculation of resistivity are given, and methods of resistanc; 
measurements in situ are reviewed. Three tables showin; 
the resistivity of various dielectrics at different humiditie 
are also included. An appendix contains a short develop 
ment of the mathematical formulation of the charging an 
discharging currents due to interfacial polarization. 

. 


Strains in an Inflated Rubber Sheet, and the Mechanism 
of Bursting. (Publication No. 46). By L. R. G. Treloar 
British Rubber Producers’ Research Association, 1! 
Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3, England. 5%x8¥% in 
12 pp 
The author of this booklet recently had occasion to make 

use of an inflated rubber sheet clamped around its circum 

ference in the course of an investigation into the stress 
strain relations for rubber in a two-dimensional extension, 
and it became necessary to explore the state of strain ove: 
the surface of the formed balloon in order to see over what 
area the extension could be regarded as uniform. The 
results of this investigation are given in this booklet. In 
addition, some observations on the pattern of bursting of 

a variety of rubbers are reported and the mechanism of 

bursting in the light of the stresses and strains in the 

sheet are discussed. 
* 


Banbury Mixers (Bulletin No. 180). Farrel-Birmingham 

Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. 

Latest developments in Banbury mixers are detailed in this 
new bulletin, which also discusses the many applications of the 
machine in the rubber, plastics, linoleum, asphalt, paint and 
other fields. A number of photographs illustrating various 
sizes and types of Banburys for different applications are 
shown. Features of design and construction are described and 
a table of sizes, capacities, dimensions, etc., is included. Spe 
cific information on installation and operation is contained in 
the bulletin, and a number of drawings showing typical ar 
rangements of Banburys with auxiliary equipment are included 

° 
Plastics—The Pressure Processing of Synthetic Resins. 

(Bulletin 4404). Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Co 

Mount Gilead, Ohio. 7% x 10% in. 16 pp 

This bulletin was written expressly for post-war planners, 
particularly those who have had little or no association with the 
plastics industry. It describes thermosetting resins, compression 
molding, transfer molding, thermoplastic resins, injection mold- 
ing and extrusion molding. The entire booklet is written in 
simple, concise terms so that the layman may grasp the sig 
nificance of plastics and its industrial possibilities and deter- 
mine for himself whether plastics have a place in his own 
product 

e 


Velon and Foamex. Firestone Industrial Products Co 

Akron, Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 20 pp. 

Some of the multitude of new uses to which Velon, the new 
plastic material, and Foamex, the foamed latex cushioning 
material, will be put in the postwar era are indicated in this 
booklet. Velon fabrics, screens, upholstery and braids are 
illustrated in multi-colored effects, and the applications of Velon 
films are outlined, including their use as packaging materials 
The booklet is intended primarily for product designers. 
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5 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 7, N, Y. 


: RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


PATENTED 


INTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. GIMPLEX ey 


Designers and Manufacturers A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- 
ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the 
of rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any 


width desired. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 

e Has micro-adjustment for accurate 

widths. 

e Equipped with water tank whick 

feeds water to the slotted knife and 

to the cut. 









RUBBER PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


All types of Rubber Machinery and Plant Equipment for 
every requirement of Large and Small Factories. 


e Has repulsion- 
induction mo- 
tor which car- 
ries any over- 
loads. 

eAutomatie 
sharpener de- 
vice keeps 
knife keen and 
sharp. 

e Has base with 
rollers and is 
very easy te 
handle. 


Cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de- 
pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 





* Complete Plant Design and Layout: also Special Ma- 
chinery Developed and Manufactured. 


* Specialists in Latex Equipment. 


: 
4 


* Complete Laboratory Facilities for Chemical and Prod- 
uct Development and Research. 


ie * Technicians Furnished for Factory Design and Opera- to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber 

' Gem 90, Gil Goaniies. including pure gum, sponge, etc. Cuts squarely— 
é ; no rejects. 
: Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobbers 
. Be eee wiiitins Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 
t ; “Contimac” New York WoOrth 2-1650 Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery 


270 West 39th St. New York, N, Y. 
" } Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WIsconsin 7-5547 | 
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ree f yp These three types of calcined 
| magnesia meet requirements of 
ALCIN quality and cost: 
C ® LIGHT—The highest type. For the most exacting 
compounds. Fine particle size. Low moisture and 
carbonate content. 




















> 
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5. 
| ® MEDIUM-—For less exacting requirements and where 
. costs must be kept down. Fine particle size and low 
r moisture content. 
im 
l 
in 
; ® HEAVY—Meets low cost need where high type com- 
pounding is not essential. 
a 
< ESTABLISHED 1890 Samples, prices and additional information on request 
VW + 
. an WHITTAKER, CLARK 2 DANIELS, Inc. : 
is fi 260 West Broadway, New York City ~- Plant, South Kearney, N. J. 
re SALES REPRESENTATIVES ; ; 4 
mn . Chicago: Philadel phia:..- ey LS A OPONOE ico as Cleveland: 4 
$ Harry Holland & Sons * Peltz & Company, _ Richardson, Agencies, Ltd. Palmer Schuster Company , } 
‘ a ’ . >, ae ‘ i ite ep Pua... eee xt ROS Wig) ene, Ca wee ts : Pie iene neon Js meee Sate 
63343 
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THE BETTER. | 
-Rubber-to-Metal 
BOND 
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MAGNESIA 


OXIDES AND CARBONATES—LIGHT AND HEAVY 
FOR TECHNICAL AND DRUG USES 


PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Branches in all principal cities 
WM, S&S. GRAY & CO., Distributors, New York City 


THE 


REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


The Process of Extruding. Industrial Products Divisio: 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 80 pp. 


Comprehensive data for industrial engineers and designer 
about the process of extruding, and products that can be mad 
thereby from natural, synthetic and reclaimed rubber and fror 
plastics, is contained in this illustrated combined catalog an 
manual. The process of extruding is described, as is th 
manufacturing equipment, die-making, compounding, millin 
match testing, special constructions and conventional and com 
plicated shapes. A discussion of manufacturing limitations | 
also included. 

7 


Trucks Go to War. American Trucking Associations, Inc 
1424—16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 8% x 11 in 
42 pp. 

This booklet is a pictorial review of the vital part moto 
transportation is playing on the various battlefronts and on th 


home front as well. The wartime role played by trucks in 


moving supplies of all kinds in all sort of weather over al 
kinds of terrain is depicted. Comments from military leader 
charged with supply, indicating the importance of trucking t 
the over-all war effort, are reproduced. The prediction is mad: 
that transportation lessons learned during the war will be ap 
plied to peace-time operations, with the result that “motor 
transportation will play even a greater part in the post-war 
American way of life.” 
~ 

United States Military Footwear. United Shoe Machinery 

Corp., 140 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 5x7 in. 42 pp 


Appreciating the importance of intelligently designed 
footwear, American military leaders have always endeavored 
to equip our fighting forces with the most serviceable types 
possible. Types adopted from 1861 to date are illustrated 
and described in this booklet. Included are cavalry boots 
used in the Civil War, the service shoe widely used in the 
Spanish War, army boots popular in the First World War, 
and the numerous types, many equipped with rubber soles 
taps and heels, currently in use. 

. 
A Quarter Century with Skelly. Skelly Oil Co., Kansas 

City, Missouri. 9% x 12% in. 8 pp. 

Issued in conjunction with the silver jubilee currently being 
celebrated by Skelly Oil, this brochure traces the development 
of the company since its inception on October 2, 1919, from the 
standpoints of production, manufacturing and marketing. The 
company’s code of principles, rigidly adhered to since its orgam 
zation, is reproduced in the brochure. 
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AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 
Akron New York 











Representatives: San Francisco 
















Wanted To Purchase 
A COMPLETE PLANT or its equip- 
ment for Proofing Cloth. 

In reply give full details, 


Box RG449, c/o Rubber Age 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, N, Y. 


















W HEAT BUILD-UP 
USE PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 4) 
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asset OMPMETT 


Crushers, Cutters, Dry and Liquid Mixers, 
Mills, popes ror Pulverizers, Conveyor Systems, 
Complete installations. 











The handling equipment construction “‘know- 

how” of the Mercer Engineering Works, Inc., 

Clifton, N. J... . The more than 40 years pro- 

cessing equipment experience of Robinson 

© Mfg. Co., Muncy, Pa. . . . All are embodied in 
and by 


MERCER-ROBINSON, CO., INC. Zp 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 




















co 
HANDLING 
\- EQUIPMENT 


peng Trucks (All Types) Wheel Tractor Cranes 
(3 to 7 ton) Fork Lift Trucks, Lift Platforms, Hoists,- 
Live Skids, Wheels, Casters. : 



























-CONTINENTAL-MEXICAN RUBBER CO., Inc. | 


745 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Producer in Mexico of 


GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed — AMPAR BRAND — Dried 


Formerly Distributed By 
CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
An Affiliated Company 











RUBBER AGE 
One of the World’s Outstanding 


Rubber Journals 
° 


Keeps the rubber industry posted on all current 
technical, news, market and statistical develop- 
ments. 
The indispensable rubber journal read by the indus- 
try’s leading executives, engineers, chemists, buyers, 
salesmen, etc. 

Annual subscription in U. S. — $3.00 


RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y, 
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Dic 
SHARP EDGE CUTTING DIES 


Also TOOLS, DIES. JIGS. FIXTURES 
and MACHINE PARTS 








— 40 Years in St. Louis — 


Now Engaged in Prime and Subcontract 
Work—Defense and Civilian 


* 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts., St. Louis 4, Mo. 

































New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 


ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 


CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





C.F EF eH «oo EO « 


12” diameters, any length. 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construc- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 

















Write for this 
COMPLETE 
CATALOG ON 





CLUTCHES AND BRAKES 


CLUTCH .- 





Offer definite savings in operating costs and maintenance 
expense, provide efficient power transmission with near or 
remote control. Smooth acceleration with fast and positive 
stop. What's your problem? We invite your inquiry. No 
obligation. Write for Bulletin 225. 


STEARNS MAGNETIC MFG. CO. 


640 So, 28th St. Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


BRAKE COMBINATIONS 
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Crude Rubber 


LTHOUGH an intormal conterence was 
held in London some two months ago or 
the subject of a postwar rubber agreement 
the | S. State Department issued a formal 
announcement on Septel ber 22 to the eftect 
that the United Stat ining the Nethet 
lands and Great Britain in setting up a grouy 
to study “common problet arising trom the 
production, manutacture and use ot rubber 
crude, synthetic am reclaimed According 
to the announcement, the new roup arises 
trom the expl rator talks ecently Col 
cluded in Londor Ni ention was made o 
the American representatives or where the 
group would meet, but it is believed that 
initial meetings will be held im this countr 
An interesting comment n the govern 
ment sponsored crvptostegia rubber progran 
was made by the Department of Agriculture 
in recent week \ccording to a statement 
from the De partment, the reduction and final 
abandonment of the cryptostegia progran 
in Haiti last May was the most important 
development in the held of labor in recen 
months This progran had increased 
SHADA’s total employment to about 75,000 
in the summer 1943. By April, 1944, i 
had shrunk to 11,000-odd, and by June it 
fell to 6,433, « which only 2,021 were em 


ployed in cleaning up cryptostegia operations 


Despite the failure « the cryptostegia 
program, and the all amounts of rubber 
received from other special programs, in 
cluding guayule, imports of crude rubber 
are reported to have taken a sharp turn tor 
the better in the Past Tew months The bulk 
ot such rubber, of urse still coming 
from Cevlon under reverse lend-lease ar 
rangement with Great Britain 

Prices shown below are ceilings set by 
the Rubber Reserve Compam 
Plantations— 

( N-C 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets, 1X 22% 40 
Thick Pale Latex Crepe, 1X 22% 40 
Thin Pale Latex Crepe, 1X 22% 40 
Thick Brown Crepe, 1X 21% 38% 
Thin Brown Crepe, 1X 21% 38% 
Thick Remilled Blankets, $1 21% 38% 
Rolled Brown or Flat Bark 18 35% 
Smoked Blankets, 2! 21% 38% 
Claro Brand I1XRSS 22% 40 
Sole Crepe Trimmings 22 3914 
Sole Crepe 22% 40 

¥ ild— 

Uncut Fines, Crude 15 29 
Cut Fines, Crude 15% 29% 
Cut Fines, Washed & Dried 22% 40 
Upriver Coarse, Crude.. 12% 26% 
Upriver Coarse, Washed & 

. sdmaciks é debe 20% 37% 
Caucho Ball, Crude : 11 24% 
Caucho Ball, Washed & Dried 19% 37 

Guayute— 

Carload Lots 17% 31 

Less than Carload Lots 18 31% 
Balata— 

Surinam Sheet 42% 42% 

Manaos Block : 38% 38% 

Colombian Block 38% 38% 

Peruvian Prime 38% 38% 

Chicken Wire 23% 23% 

Latex— 

Normal, Tank Car Lots 26 434 

Creamed. Tank Car Lots 26M 44% 

Centrifuged, Tank Car Lots 27% 45% 

eat-Concentrated, Carload 

Drums ..... pececese 29% 47 

{ ‘ Civilian I N.( Non-Civilian Use 






MARKETS 


Rubber — Crude, Reclaimec 


and Scrap — Cotton — Duck: 
- Tire Fabrics — Sheeting: 
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Che reported sale of varied lots ot 


Scrap Rubber 


muscel 


laneous scrap trom government stockpiles 
including the alleged sale of 3,000 tons from 
the stockpile maintained at Warren, Ohio, 
has been branded as erroneous by the Rub 
ber Reserve C Otheials « Rubber Re 
serve emphasize the fact that date no sale 
of any kind has been made on miscellaneous 
scrap, although efforts to sell such scray 
have been made from time to time. Dealers 


report 


culty 


particularly 


that interest is confined almost solely 
o tire and tube stocks, with ver) 
encountered in 
where 


little dith 
moving such stocks, 
some assurance can be 


iven that scrap constitutes natural rub 
her scray Che mixing of synthetic and 
natural rubber scrap is still proving a han 
dicap to the trade. Prices shown below are 
ct ilines on tvpical oracle & Of scTaD 
(Prices Consumers, Delivered Akron 
Mixed passenger tires ton $20.0( 
Beadless truck tires ton 26.06 
Mixed truck tires. ‘ ton 20.0( 
Beadless passenger tires ton 26.00 
No. 1 passenger peclings ton 52,25 
No truck peelings ton 52.25 
No. 2 passenger tubes It .07% 
Red passenger tubes Ib 07% 
Black passenger tubes l .06% 
Mixed passenger tubes Ib .06! 
No. 2 truck tubes Ib 074 
Red truck tubes It 07% 
Black truck tubes Ib .06! 
Buffings .ton 35.00 
Bicycle tires owe ton 15.00 
Air bags and water bags ton 15.00 
Boots and shoes ton 33.00 
lire Fabrics 
The situation in the tire fabric field re 
mains unchanged, with practically no de 
mand for s fabrics. Consequently, prices 
are nominal and in many quarters are not 
even being quoted. The prices shown be 
low are those which were in force on o1 
about January 15, 1942 
(Prices Net at the Mill) 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 lt 434%@ 44 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3 It 444%@ «45 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/3 lb, .41%@ .42 
Peeler, carded, 15/4/2 ht 41%@ «42 
Peeler, carded, 13/3 Ib 40%@ .41 
CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 1%”......lb 43%@ .44 
Carded, American, 1” <a 39%@ 48 
Sheetings 
iRx4 T 0 @ 8.272 
40x40 6u 6 Ib @ 7.398 
40x 3 6 i 6 > 1} yr 7.008 
i8x48 40 iv 50 I @ 17.20 
$8x48 iO n 85 I} 715.087 
56 x 6! 40 a 6 I @ 12.638 
$8x44 4( 3.75 Ib @11.73 
Note Prices shown above are ceiling prices set 
ry rder of the O.P.A Quotations are based or 
nm average price of 15-l6-inch middling cotton t 
ten. desiat 4A southern markets 








Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on the 
ton Exchange has moved in the relative 
large range of 70 points since our last 1 
port, high being 22.56 on September 25 a1 


low 21.86 on September 22. It is interestin 


to note that the high and low was reache 
within three davs of each other The ave 
age price for middling uplands for tl 


month of September was 22.10, based on 

trading days. The price hovered around - 
cents in mid-September, and then showed 

slight tendency to fall, based on increase 
hedge selling from the South and a mode: 
ate amount liquidation Buying spur 
on the part of trade and commission house 

however, prevented any sharp drop. The 
jump from 21.89 on September 23 (Satu 
day) to 22.56 (Monday), high for the pe 
riod, was inspired by the week-end announce 
ment of the War Food Administration tha 
it stood ready to buy all cotton of the 1944 
crop at full parity prices through the Con 
modity Credit Corporation Although tl 

price dipped again later on hedge selling, 

has held fairly firm bv reason of aggressive 
trade buying. On October 9 the Department 
of Agriculture forecast this year’s cottor 
crop at 11,953,000 bales. A total of 11,427,000 


ot 


bales was produced last year. Quotatior 
for middling uplands on the Exchang: 
follow 

sept (ctobet o 

Close High Low Close 
October 21 22.1 22.02 22.( 
December , 21.45 21.87 21.83 21.8 
Marcl 1.24 1.8 21.80 21.8 


Reclaimed Rubber 


Demand for reclaimed rukhver continues at 
the high level set in recei:t months. Althoug! 
the demand stems from practically all 
branches of the industry, the wide expansio1 
of production facilities for the manufacture 
of heels and has resulted in still 
greater demand from that field. Reclaimers 


attribute the large demand currently experi 


soles 


enced primarily to the recent revision o! 
Rubber Order R-1 which has_ broadene 
permitted uses of both reclaim and GR-S 


Although supplies of GR-S are steadily in 
creasing, demand for reclaim is satisfactorily 


holding its own. The reclaiming of syn 
thetic rubber scrap still occupies the atten 
tion of the reclaimers, and experiments 


this direction continue Prices shown below 
are ceilings on typical grades of reclaim 


Shoe 
Unwashed , 07%@ .07 
Tube 
Blac Tube iT 11“4%@ 11% 
Red Tube It 124%@ .12! 
Tires 
Black (acid process I 7% @ Og 
Black, selected tires It 16%@ .07 
Truck, Heavy Gravity lt 08%@ ( 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanica lends ! 4%@ .053 
White it 1I3%@ 13 
Ducks 
Enameling (single filling) .. Ib @ 44% 
Belting and Hose ............. — @ .39 
Single filling, A grade lb. — @ .19% 
Double filling, A grade sven — @ .WwK 
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r WAS a proud day in 
1902 when the manila 
rope-drive wheels, pic- 


tured above, were in- 
he stalled in Mill No. 1. 
Operated by a 1500 h.p. 


induction motor, they ran two lines of refiners 
which produced 25,000 pounds of shoe stock a 
day. The inset photo shows a modern 600 h. p. 
synchronous motor driving modern refiners 
which daily turn out 25,000 pounds of highest 
quality, much lighter gravity reclaim. 


From the days when our production went into 
carriage cloth, clincher tires, white and red tire 


treads, etcetera, down to today’s tremendously 
broadened use of reclaimed rubber —leading 
manufacturers of rubber products have relied 
on Buffalo’s standardized brands for consistent 


quality in their own products. 


Since 1883 U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 
has served the industry solely as rubber reclaim- 
ers —selling its entire output for the exclusive 
use of its customers. This policy has always been 
an important asset to our customers—can be of 
even greater significance to a host of new users 
of reclaimed rubber whose inquiries will re- 


ceive prompt and understanding attention. 





U.S. RUBBER RECLAIMING COMPANY, INC. 


500 FIFTH AVENUE «© NEW YORK 18, N.Y. ¢ (Piant ot Buffalo, N. Y.) 


AKRON...F.F. DUGAN, 907 Akron Savings & loan Bidg. + TRENTON...H. M. ROYAL, Inc., 689 Pennington Ave. + TORONTO...H. VAN DER LINDE, Ltd., 156 Yonge $t- 
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ACCELERATORS 
Organic 
A-1 (Thiocarbanilid) Ib. 28 @ 
A.1 0. Poe ¢ ) a 
A-19 a 
A-32 b 0 @ 
A-7? lb ‘2 @ 
A-100 ib 42 @ 
Nidehyde ammonia rystals. .ib 6 @ 
Altax l a 
Beutene t ) @ 
$-J-I ; a 
Butasas a 
Buty! Zimate a 
Laptax ; a 
Cryiene t i0 @ 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine b 44 @ 
Diphenylgwanidine } a 
KE) Sixty 6 a 
Ethasat a 
Ethyl Zimate ! a 
Ethylidine aniline Ib 42 @ 
Formaldehyde aniline bb 31 @ 
Guantal Ib 39 @ 
Hepieen Ib 4 6@e 
Hexamethylenetetram ne b 3 6h6e 
Lead Oleate, No. 999 | 13 @ 
Witco It 15 @ 
Ledate it a 
Methasar b a 
Methyl lu | 1 
Methyl Zimate a 
Monex d 
Pentex lb 74 @ 
Phenex I ; a 
Pip- Pip b @ 
R & H 0-D } 4 a 
R-2 Crystals b @ 
Rotax Ib 44 6«(6@ 
Safex lb 1.15 @ 
Santocure Ib 60 @ 
Selenac Ib @ 
SPDX-G It @ 
Super-Sulfur No. 2 ib 13 @ 
Thiocarbanilid, drums Ib 22 @ 
Thiofide b 39 ? 
Thiotax Ib 34 @ 
Thiurad Ib @ 
Trimene Ib. 54 @ 
base Ib 103 @ 
f a 1enylguanidine Ib 45 @ 
 ¥ 9° @ 
Ureka .... Ib 50 @ 
Blend B Ib 50 @ 
Blend ¢ Ib 48 @ 
DE cn ddbdacwnevecasned Ib 42 @ 
Vulcanol lb 85 @ 
Inorganic 
Litharge, domestic ; Ib 07 @ 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy Ib 04 «© @ 
COLORS 
Blues * 
Prussian Ib 36 
Ultramarine Ib 17 
Browns ” 
Mapico . : Ib 1135@ 
Umber, Turkey bb “Ke 
Greens » 
Chrome Ib @ 
Guignet’s Green Ib 70 @ 
Reds 
Antimony 
crimson, 15/17 Ib @ 
sulfur, free Ib a 
Indian Ib 8HK@ 
Domestic (Maroon) Ib 11 @ 
Mapico ‘ Ib 096 @ 
Red oxide, pure Ib 10 @ 
Rub-Er-Red Ib 09K @ 
Whites * 
Cryptone No. 19 : Ib 0560@ 
Cryptone CB No. 21 Ib 0560 
Crvyptone ZS-800 Ib 0825 
Lithopone 
Alhbalith Ib o1“%@ 
Astrolith Ib 044%@ 
Azolith Ib 04% @ 
Ray-cal Ib o%e 
Rayox Ib 144%@ 
Titanox A It 14%@ 
Pe 2. sé¢eeseus Ib 05K%a@ 
Titanox C Ib 5s%@ 


Zine Oxide- 


American Azo: 
ZZZ (lead free) 
Anaconda, lead free 


Horsehead Lead Free Brand: 


XX Red—¢4 

aM ROG—72 ..... 

XX Red—103 , 
Kadox, black label—15.. 


St. Joe, black label... 
green label ........ 
red label cuneenees 

Ss. P.—7, bbis 





* Price Ceilings. 
* Price Suggestions or 


100 


American Pr ocess ® 


Ib. 07%@ 


.07%@ 

b. 07% @ 

Ib 07%@ 

lb et 

sepes Ib 07% @ 

. Tb. .07%@ 

Ib 07% @ 

besee Ib. 07% @ 

ee .074%@ 

cooeam 07% @ 

Ib. 10%@ 
Agreements. 


07% 


-0S85 
0585 
.0850 


04% 
04% 


05% 
15% 
14% 


05% 


Zinc Oxide—French Process: ® 


Florence White Seal—7 bbl. lb. 09%@ .09% 
Green seal—8 ........ ] 09 @ 09% 
Red seal——9 .....e05% Ib 08% @ 08% 
Yellows © 
Cadmolith J ee, 55 @ .60 
Chrome uiesdadenvess Ib. - @ .50 
SERED cccecusescnecees lb. 71 @ 
"BLACKS 
In bags, carload lots 
Arrow Compact sewetce ,@ 
Atlanti 355@ - 
Certined )3353@ - 
Certified Spi ,eron 0355@ 
Channel “S” 12 @ 
Continental .0355@ 
Disperso 1355@ 
Dixiedensed 0355@ 
Dixiredensed 66 0355@ 
Excello 0355@ ~ 
Furnex 03%4@ J6 
Furnex Beads 34,@ dé 
CGastex - 1343@ Jo 
Kosmobile 355@ 
Kosmobile 66 ; — 0355@ 
Kosmos-Dixie 20 Ib 03%@ 6 
Micronex (Amarillo) 0355@ 
Micronex Leads (Amarillo) 1355@ 
Pelletex 34@ 6 
P-33 ieee sob Ges ueeos Seee )4 a 
Philblack A lt ) 1 
Shell Carbon (Del. Midwest) 240@ 
Sterling TrTTT 035 @ 
Supreme .0355@ 
Thermax .... ae 
rhermax “S” 0675 
WONG cwadwenesesivdctesaneeee .035 @ 
COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
\luminum Flake .ton 18.00 @24.50 
191, % -300 ton @ 16.50 
86-90% -300 ton @ 13.50 
Asbestine . ton 16.50 @20.00 
DOME iwhot babetntss dee ton -= » 27.50 
Barium carbonate (98-100%).ton 47.00 @49.00 
Barytes Sekheeé ane ton 25.35 @36.00 
EE: sntdgresscaees eened ton 11.00 @16.00 
eee Ge GP eweceseoesed ton 60.00 @67.50 
CONE uxedaceess on ton 37.50 @43.00 
Catalpo (fact) ....... . bb. 02 @ - 
Cla Aerfloted, Suprex ton 1.00 @ 22.51 
Aerfloted Paragon ton 10.00 @22.50 
Champion ton @ 11.0 
COW secovccvcs ton — @11.00 
Dixie ton — @11.00 
errr ton @ 9.00 
Langford ton @ 8.50 
Magnolia seen ton 10.00 
McNamee ie ton @10.00 
Par . he ton - @11.00 
ee ton 10.00 @ 
Kalite No. 1 .ton 26.00 
Kalite No. 3 . ton @ 36.00 
Kalvan ey ee ton - 00 
Kalvan ‘“S” Ib. 09: 
Keystone white ton $14 00 
Magnesium carbonate .......Ib. 064%@ - 
Mineralite ...... ‘ .ton — @30.00 
Pyrax A ton — @ 7.90 
Rottenstone (powd. Dom.)...ton 25.50 @37.50 
"ss « «reese ; os 17 
Silene EF (calcium silicate). . Ib. .055 @ .06 
Silical sé ton 65.00 @85.00 
Snowflake white.. ton - @ 16.00 
Talc, domestic ton 17.00 @25.00 
Whiting, commercial ....... ton 16.00 @26.00 
 cthsenneeneees ton 6.00 @ 
Witcal ton - @100.01 
Witcarb R 12 ee . ton — @40.00 
Wood Flour (100' mesh). -ton 30.00 @32.00 
MINERAL ‘RUBBER 
285°-300° Mineral Rubber...ton 25.00 @ 
Riack Diamond .......<..... ton 25.00 @ — 
Se we Ib. @ 06 
Hard Hydrocarbon ......... ton 25.00 @ 27.00 
DEE Rédane weeds ¢000n08e Ib @ .05 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Aromatics—Rodo $0 ..... ..lb. 4.00 @ 4.50 
SS Pears Ib. 5.00 @ 5.50 
ee ne db case’ lb 2.75 @ — 
Curodex 188 .. tence ae | a... « 
SAE GED 6o< oc cveedes lb 450 @ — 
PP ‘Sa. 20% 008 400™ Ib 4.50 @ 
Aresklene No. 375 .........- Ib. 35 @ .50 
Darvan (dispersing agent)...lb. .30 @ _ .34 
a} Seer Ib. 11 @ .25 
OUD PUMOS oc cccccccocesves Ib. — @ .18 
DP 6546 Wosecuns Ib. 22%@ .27% 
>a cere Ib. 50 @ «59 
TE os) etepesteckectsunin Gee a Ole 
Unicel (blowing agent)...... Ib. 50 @ — 
SOFTENERS 
Acids 
Acetic, 28%, bbis.*...100 Ib. 3.38 @ 3.63 
Nitric, 36 degrees...... ewt. 500 @ — 
Acids, Fatty 
Taurex ..... eee 144%@ 17% 
SEY hh wee eee ee oe cnn 11 @ .13 
Stearex Beads .......... Ib. 10 @ .1! 
0 re Ib. 10 @ - 


CHEMICAL MARKETS 





New York, 


Caustic Soda, 76% cwt. 2.70 @ 5.7u 
Soda Ash, 58%.... cwt. 1.15 @ 2.98 ‘ 
Oils 
PT OGG sicnsceseat lb, .10 @ .12 
Para-Plux ..... gal. 17 @ .18 
DEY vccenadeocence Ib. .046 @ .048 
Petrolatum, amber” ....Ib. 03Ke — 
Pigmentaroil ,tank cars. .gal 20%,@ — 
Re os bos wait gal. 26%@_ «27 
Rime, COMES 2 oc cc ccccces gal. 5 @-— 
Rosin Oil, cmpd gal. 4 @e@-— 
Rubberol ...... . lb A3K%@ «14 
0 Ib 10@e@-— 
ES Seer eee Ke — 
Witeo Palm Oil ........tb. — @-— 
Witco Softener No. 20..gal 200@e-— 
Woburn No. 8, c.l..... b 06 @ 
Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy = 06 @-— 
Se GP noses sceve ton 19.00 @22.00 
hardwood ...... ..-.ton 16.00 @22.50 
pine, 200 lb. gr. wt...bbl. — @ 4.50 
Pigmentar, tank cars gal. 20%@ — 
A «oo 6. ew aes gal. 264%@ .27% 
Retort Pine Tar, drums. .gal. 26%@ .27% 
Solvents 
Acetone, pure * ce 0? @ 
Benzene, 90%, tank car.gal 14@- 
Beta-Trichlorethane gal. — @ .w 
EL. Gadaceseeee ca Ib. 98 @ 1.05 
Carbon, bisulfide ........ Ib. 05 @ .08% 
Carbon tetrachloride gal. 83 @ 1.27 
Dichlorethylene ee —- @-— 
Dipentene, cml., drums. .gal. 48 @ .50 
Ethylene dichloride — * 07% @ .08% 
Plastogen .. errr 07%@ .08 
Reogen (drums) eRe J11I%@ «12 
SE ‘ck sdeee ae gal. 0o%e@e — 
rrichlorethylene vere | 08 @ .09% 
Turpentine, spirits ...... Ib. 78%@ — 
dest. dist., drums gal 50 @ «55 
Waxes 
Antisol I 22%@ 2 
Beeswax, white® ....... Ib. 5 @e— 
Carnauba, yellow® ......Ib. 83Ke@ — 
Ceresin, white, dom......Ib 1i“m@ .! 
Montan, crude .........-. Ib. - @ — 
Paraffin * 
Yellow crude scale, 
TEED dheseesasvec Ib. otKe -- 
Refined, 123/125 .. ..lb 05%@ 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Agerite Alba .... ni Ib. 1.95 @ 2.05 
Sa we 52 @ «54 
Hipar ethee eacuedsa Ib 61 @ .63 
Powder: : oe ‘ Ib 40 a 42 
Resin .... ud wierd one 43 @ .45 
Resin D Ib 10 @ $2 : 
White pa ; Ib, 1.23 @ 1.33 { 
BEE eta dhuw 6066 es cenbsan Ib 69 @ .74 
EE I mawen eeeeeactew oh lb 54 @~ £56 
B-L-E Ib 10 @ .49 
Flectol H b 40 a .47 ¥ 
Neozone A, C, D, FE lb 40 a 6 Fs 
Ce .. cxesbks Ib Dm @ .90 , 
Retardex .. ..Ib 44%4@ _ .47 
Santoflex B ; Ib 40 @ 47 
Santoflex BX .... Sa * 54 @ .6! 
Santovar O .... Heneeoseceme ‘ane ae Eee 
os ASS ee ; lb. 32 @ .34 
Stabilite ‘ -" een =~ 48 @~ «.S( 
Stabilite Alba . ‘ It .69 @ 74 
VGB me 43 @ «52 
EXTENDERS 
Naftolen R-100 lb aif a 12 
Vanzak pWadte cine oes ween’ gal 05 @ .06 
LUBRICANTS—MOLD & RUBBER SURFACE 
EE wh da deed 660006 sa e'n Ib. 35 @ .50 
Cocoa Soapstock ............ Ib. .06 @-.08 
Se chide aires oe dwn ose .- gal 90 @ 1.15 
NESSES I b. 06 @ .08 
Glycerized cage uid Lubricant. gal. — @ 1.35 
an onan chewes «ewdes Ib 25 @ .30 
Se er eee ..ton — @30.00 
EE Gates abeet06o0es ...ton 65.00 @75.00 
Soap Tree Bark, cut, sifted. .Ib. 06 @ .08 
FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
oe fs i ie ac oe lb. 25 @ - 
Se ee lb. 18%e@ — 
i baare's woe a 08%@ «13 
a 09 @ .15 
: cenesécenese ‘ Ib. 10 @ .14 
DE os datawe¢ joeeu a Ib. 1464e@e — 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
pisperens Sulfur No. 2 Ib =6.08 @SCi«d2 
ur Chloride, yellow (drs.) . 1b. 03 @ .08 
Sulfur. rubber makers 
Refined (bags) ewt. 255 @ — 
Commercial (bags) ..... cwt. 2.20 @ — 
ME GUase obs 40 ob othe 06di ws Ib 1.75 @ — 
Wa ee in Wa dlls + oles aka ib. 1.75 @ — 
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of THE RUBBER AGE in which are 
sted the Products and Services of 
the Leading Suppliers to the Industry. 


The WHERE-TO-BUY Section 





SS Sree ee 


If what you are seeking is not fisted 
here. write to the Service Departmem 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
St.. New York 19, N. Y, 








Chemicals Compounding Materials es Cl 


ACCELERATORS— 

El-Sixty; Ureka; Ureka C; Guantal; Santocure; 

DPG; Pip Pip; A-10; A-32; A-100; R-2 

Crystals «© ANTIOXIDANTS—Flectol H; 

Santoflex B, BX; Santovar O. 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Dept. 

1012 Second Natienal Bhig., Akron 8, Ohio 


CARBON BLACK 
“Atlantic” Carbon Blacks meet 
the exacting standards of modern 
rubber production. 


Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co., Mfrs. 


Distributed by 
C. P. HALL CO. 
Akron — Boston — Los Angeles — Chicago 








AERO BRAND 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 


American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS 


For Natural & Synthetic Rubber 
“PICCO” Brand—Plasticizers; Cou- 
marone Resins; Reclaiming Oils, Coal 
Tar Naphthas. 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chem. Corp. 
Clairton Penna. 











CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
New York © Akron © Chicago 





CHEMICALS 


A complete line of plasticizers, resins, 
substitutes, fillers, etc., for Synthetic, 
Natural and Reclaimed Rubber. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Akron 8, Ohio 











‘ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment, Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 41 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 











CARBON BLACK 
CONTINEX SRF—A New Semi- 
Reinforcing Furnace Black. Now in 
Full Scale Production. 

Continental Carbon Co., Mnfr. 
Witco Chemical Co., Distributor 
295 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS np minerat 


Ingredients——Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 
Colors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. 
bonate of Magnesia, Pumise Stone. 


Standard Since 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 13, N. ¥. 








ANTIMONY _Pentasulphide, 
golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 


Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 








CATALPO—tThe universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 
33 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS 
PIGMENTS 
ASPHALTUMS 
Witco Chemical Company 


295 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 











CALCENE—SILENE EF 


Two exclusive Columbia pigments 
proving exceptionally valuable to 
Rubber Compounders. Send for free 
data sheets. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIV. 
Gramt Bidg., Pittsburgh (19), Pa. 








CHEMICALS 
Carbon Black—Clay—Colors 


Accelerators—Sulphur 


Stocks Carried At All Times 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 


79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 


CLAY | 
*CHAMPION 
*MAGNOLIA 

National Kaolin Company 
Distributed by 
Cc. P. HALL CO. 
Akron — Los Angeles — Chicago 











CARBON BLACK-MICRONEX 


The world’s standard gas black; 
Universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. New York 17, N.Y. 








CHEMICALS 


From Coal Tar Bases—For Use As 
Antiseptics, Plasticizers, Reclaiming 
Oils, Softeners, Solvents, Tacifiers. 


Koppers Company 
Tar and Chemical Div. 


Koppers Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





COAL TAR CHEMICALS 

Coumarone Resins Tack Producers 

Resinous Oils Dispersing Oils 

Reclaiming Oils Softeners 
Solvents 


The Neville Company 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Penna. 











CARBON BLACK—Aerfloted 
WYEX — TX — HX 
Compressed — Compact (Dust- 
less) 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 

460 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 











For Rubber For Industry Generally 
Accelerators Acids Latex 
Antioxidants Oil of Myrbane Lotol |. 
Specialties Aniline Oil Dispersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Division of United States Rubber Co. 
1230 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK 20, N, Y. 








COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Geodyear Ave. Melrose, Mass. 





Offices in New York, Akron, Chieage 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in whict 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers te 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St., New York 19. N. Y. 








Chemicals and Compounding Materials {continued} . 





COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER. 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 


For All Cares 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Dept. 





GASTEX 


Special Process Reinforcing BLACK. Su- 
ior aging and oil resistant properties. 
permanent set. 
Herron Bros. & Meyer, Akron, Ohio 
General Sales Agents for 


General Atlas Carbon 


OROPLAST 
Plasticizer—Sulphur Reactive 
High Loading Tolerated 
Great Elongation Produced 
Cool Processing Stocks 
Advance Solvents & Chem. Corp. 
245 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 




















PARA-FLUX 


The Universal Softener—Adaptable, Uni- 
ferm. Impreves Quality—Economieal. 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


2510 First Central Tower 
Akron Ohie 











A neutral gum for synthetic rubber 
compounding. Laboratory test data, 
samples and prices on request. 

THE BARRETT DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 














1012 Seeond National Bidg., Akron, Ohic Pampa, Texas 
COMPOUNDING Materials IRON OXIDES 

Vulcaniz nte nts 

Accelerators | on | acien Asbestine—Barytes—Talc-— 
Plasticizers a Soapstone 

Blacks oeee 
R. T. VANDERBILT CO. C. K. Williams & Co. 
290 Park Ave. New York 17, N. Y. EASTON, PA. 
CUMAR —Paracou arone Resin. 
de a MAGNESIA 


Calcined Magnesia—for neoprene 
Carbonate of Magnesia—precipitated 


The Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 


Cincinnati Ohio 














DU PONT Rubber Chemicals 


DU PONT RUBBER CCLORS 
DU PONT ACCELERATORS 
DU PONT ANTI-OXIDANTS 


E |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


PELLETEX (The pellet Gastex) 


The special process reinforcing black is 
free-flowing form. Saves power; sone 
wasted; protects adjacent colored stocks. 
Herron Bros. & Meyer, Akron, Ohio 
General Sales Agents for 
GENERAL ATLAS CARBON 


Pampa, Texas 














MAGNESIUM OXIDE 


Calcined Magnesium Oxide prepared 
for use in the compounding of neo- 
prene. Full details on request. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co. 
Phillipsburg New Jersey 





PHILBLACK A 
NEW HMF TYPE BLACK 
Offers: Excellent Processing — Low 
Hysteresis, and High Abrasion. 
Phillips Petroleum Company 
Philblack Division 
First Central Tower, Akron 











DUTREX 


SHELL DUTREX 6—Plasticizer and 
Extender for GR-S 
Chemically and Physicalls Controlled 


Shell Oil Company, Inc. 
50 West 50th St.. New York 20. N. Y. 








MAGNESIUM OXIDE 

Extra Light—Original neoprene type 

Also Light, Medium and Heavy types 

General Magnesite & Magnesia 
Co., 

2960 East Venango St., Phila. 34, Pa. 











AGTICE”— Prevents bloom- 


(Res. U. &. Pat. Of. 
ing, makes colors fast and a 
smoother batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 


Stamford, Conn. 


RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 


For outstanding compatibility in processing 
natural or modern synthetic rubbers, use 


SUN RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 


W rite 


SUN OIL COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 

















MICA 


“CONCORD” Wet Ground Mica 
Its White, Pure and Uniform 
Send for Samples and Prices 

CONCORD MICA CORP. 


Penacook Station Concord, N. H. 





RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White, brown and black. 


The Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, New Jersey 











FURNEX—FURNEX BEADS 
The High Resilience 
Semi-Reinforcing Black 


BINNEY & SMITH C 


41 East 42nd S:. New York 17, N. Y. 

















MOLD LUBRICANT 


““Orvus’’ enables artic'es to leave molds read- 
ily; molds clean easily. Effective in hardest 
water. Also acts as thorough cleanser for 


molded and extruded rubber goods. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Cincinnati Ohio 








SOFTENERS 
Rosin Oil — Pine Tar 
Burgundy Pitch 
“Galex”’ — a non-oxidizing Resin 
National Rosin Oil & Size Co. 
RKO Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in wnhice 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers te 
the Rubber Industry. if what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER ACE, 250 West 
57th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
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Chemicals and Compounding Materials rcontinued} 





SOLVENTS 








TITANIUM PIGMENTS 
TITANOX 


Unsurpassed in 


OPACITY, , BRIGHTNESS 





ZINC OXIDE PIGMENTS 
The XX Reds Kadox 
ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENTS 
The Cryptones The Albaliths 











SOAPSTONE 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 








i . Titanium Pigment Corp., Sole Sales (Lithopones) 
SKELLY OIL CO., SOLVENTS DIV. Agent, 111 Broadway, New York,N. Y. The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co 
104 South Michigan Ave., " New York Chicag 

Skelly Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. ty wae ty Angeles ¥4 Cleveland, Boston, San Franctsce 

STEARIC ACID WILCHEM PRODUCTS ZINC OXIDES 
STEAR ... CAKE or POWDER Black Label Red Label Green Label 
NAFTOLEN @ MULTIPLAST @ ECONO-PLAST 
Standardived Products for Rubber WILMEX @ NAFTEX @ NAFTOLEN EMULSION Manufactures ty Gus Hew Wsevetiares 
MINERAL RUBBER (Parmer), TALC Unique - Efficient - Dependable St. Joseph Lead Co. 


Wilmington Chemical Corp. 
10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 





250 Park Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
Plant and Laboratory: MAonace 
(Josephtown), Pa. 











| SULPHURS 


Rubbermakers’ TIRE BRAND and TUBE 

BRAND. Also CRYSTEX Insoluble 

oo om Sulphur Chloride, Caustic Soda, 

Bi-Sulphide, Carbon Tetra- 
Chloride. 


Stauffer Chemical Company 
2710 Graybar Bidg., New York 17, N. Y. 











ZINC OXIDES 


AZO ZZZ Zime Oxides 

lead {ree—pure—unilerm—dependable 
AZO Z2ZZ-11 AZO ZZZ-55 
AZO ZZZ-22 AZO ZZZ-44 AZO ZZZ-66 


American Zinc Sales Company 


Columbus, Ohio New York 
Chicago St. Lowss 








ZINC STEARATE 


ZINC LAURATE 


Colite Mold Lubricant 
for Extra High Gloss 


THE BEACON COMPANY 
87 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. 








Machinery and 


Equipment 








BANBURYS REPAIRED 


Re-building and re-surfacing rotors 
and mixing chambers has been our 
specialty for years. 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 
914 Miami St. Akron, Ohio 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


Specialists in Rubber Catting Equipmen: for 
Bands, Crude Steck, Jar Rings, Tubes. Roll- 
ers, Washers, Treads, Cement Stock, ete. 


See Black Rock for All Cutting Problems 


Black Rock Manufacturing Co. 


179 Osborne St. Bridgeport, Cona. 


FORMS - PORCELAIN 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Vitreous Porcelain Closed End Forms 
No matter wha: shape or design—we 
can make it. Send blue print or sketch 
for our prices. 

The Colonial Insulator Co. 
936 Grant St. Akron, Ohio 








CALENDER SHELLS 
Gammeter’s 
ALL STEEL Calender Shells. 
All welded. Any size. 
New and better. 
The W. F. GAMMETER CO. 
Cadiz Ohio 





DIAL GAUGES—Thickness 


For measuring the thickness of 
rubber and similar materials, Many 
models. 


Frank E. Randall 
248 Ash St., 
Waltham Mass. 


GRINDING MILLS 


SPAN grinding mill reduces soft 
and hard rubber to fine powder. 


Made in U. S. A. 


M. Pancorbo 
155 John St. New York 7, N. Y. 

















CUTTING DIES 
Cutting and perforating dies of all 
types for rubber manufacturers. 
Send for our quotations 
Brockton Cutting Die 
& Machine Co. 


Avon, Mass. 





DRYING MACHINERY 
For Synthetic Rubber, Reclaimed Rub- 
ber, Latex Processed Materials, etc. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
Seventh St. & Tabor Rd. Philadelphia, Pa. 








MACHINERY—RUBBER 


“Master” Tube Molds, Tire Vuleanizers, 
Molds and Ceres, Tire Drums, Tiubers, ete. 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


Akron Standard Mold Co. 








CUTTING DIES 


Also Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures, Machine 


Parts and Special Machinery. Now engaged 
in Prime and Subcontract Work, Defense 
and Civilian. 

Independent Die & Supply Co., 
LaSalle & Ohio Sts. St. Louis 4, Mo. 














Akron, Ohio 
EXTRUDERS MACHINERY 
The pioneer line of tubers. strainers 
and wire insulating machines. Fer L. ALBERT & SON 
latest developments inquire of 
Trenton, N. J. Stoughton, Mass. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Paterson 3 New Jersey 








Los Angeles, Calif. Akron, O. 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St., New York, 19, N. Y. 








Machinery and | Equipment (continued} ; si 





| MACHINERY 


A complete service from the design 
machinery to finished products of all Kinds. 
Equipment for Plantations — also Reclaim, 
Latex and Rubber Plants. 


Layouts — Formulas — Processes 


Continental Machinery Companv 
305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


MANDRELS—AII Types 


Circular and ym and Steel 
Licensed Under we, “ — Co. Patents 
Sherardizing and Chrome Pilati 
Machinery—Air Bag & Mandreil Polishing 
National Sherardizing & 


Machine Co. 


Hartford, Cean. Akren, Ohie 





SPECIAL MACHINERY 


For Quality and Efficiency in Work- 
ing Rubber. Consult us about your 
problems. 

Utility Manufacturing Co. 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 


*» 








MACHINERY 


A Comprehensive Line of Rubber and Plastic 
Equipment Including Tubers and Extruders, 
Tire Builders and Vulcanizers, Spreaders, 
Mixers, etc. 


National Rubber Machinery Co. 


MOLDS 


For tires, rubber specialties and me- 
chanical goods; general machine work. 


The Akron Equipment Co. 


STOCK SHELLS 


A Type for Every Need——Large Diameter— 
Light Weight — Extra Strong — Seamless. 


National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 








Cutting Dies—Eyelets. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
140 Federal St.. Boston, Mass. 


Cuters; Elevators; “Frigidisc” Grind- 
ers; Hammer Mills; Mixers, Sifters, etc. 
MERCER-ROBINSON CO., INC. 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Akron, Ohio Akron, Ohio Hartferd, Conn. Akron, Ohie 
PALSENER Y S Processing Equipment TESTING MACHINES 
Cutting, Trimming, Skiving. For Reclaiming Rubber RUBBER TENSILE TEST MACHINES 
Cementing, Eyeletting, Attrition Mills; Conveyors; Crushers; TEXTILE TESTING MACHINES | 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


Henry L. Scott Co. 


P. O. Box 963 Providence, R. I. 











MAGNETIC of All 
EQUIPMENT Kinds 
Separators Drums 

Clutches Brakes 

Rolls Special Magnets 


Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 














RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 
Strips slab rubber up to 1” thick, 
20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any width. 
Tolerance 1/64 to 1/100 inch. No 
rejects. Write for full details. 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Mach. Co. 








USED MACHINERY 
For Rubber & Allied Industries 
Mills, Calenders, Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, 


Vulcanizers, Mixers, etc. 


Eric Bonwitt 











640 So. 28th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 270 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 87 So. High St., Akron, Ohie 
Rubber—crucae; Scrap; Latex; Dispersions ee 
CRUDE RUBBER DISPERSITE LOTOL 


BALATA—SYNTHETIC CHICLE 

We handle Manufacturers’ Crude Rub- 

ber and Balata Purchase Permits. 
Charles F. Connor & Co., Inc. 


110 State St. Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: LAFayette 1202 


Water Dispersed Rubber 
(Reclaimed—Crude—Synthetics) 
Man-made Alternate for Latex 


Dispersions Process, Inc. 


1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
Branch Office in Detroit 











(Compounded Latex) 

Ready to use 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Ce. 
Rockefeller Center. New York, N. Y 
Branch Office in Detroit 











CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
Also HARD RUBBER DUST 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc.. 


122 E. 42nd St., New York City 


BRANCHES: Akron, Chicago, Boston, 
Les Angeles, Memphis, Lendon. 





GUAYULE RUBBER 
AMPAR BRAND 
Washed and Dried 

Continental-Mexican Rubber Co. 
Incorporated 
745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Formerly Distributed By 
Continental Rubber Co., of N. Y 


REVERTEX 

Highly Concentrated (About 75%) 
Rubber Latex 

Sole Distributor for U.S. A. and Canada 


Revertex Corp. of America 
37-08 Northern Biv'd., L. I. City 1, N. Y. 











CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
HARD RUBBER DUST 
BALATA — GUTTA PERCHA 


Hermann Weber & Company 
76 Beaver St. New York 




















LATEX 


Normal, Concentrated, Processed 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Goodyear Ave. Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 











RUBBER 
Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


Jacobite Boston 


Cable Address: 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in whicn 


are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 


the Rubber Industry. 


if what you are seeking is not listed here. 


write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE. 250 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Rubber (Cont'd) 


Rubber—Synthetic 








| 
| RUBBER and PLASTICS 
SCRAP 


ROTEX RUBBER CO., INC. 
437 Riverside Ave., Newark, N. J. 


HYCAR 


For extreme resistance to heat, abra- 
sion, oil, gasoline, aging, and deteri- 
oration. 


HYCAR CHEMICAL COMPANY 
335 South Main St. 
Akron Ohio 











RUBBER— Scrap and Crude 
Also HARD RUBBER DUST 
A. SCHULMAN, INC. 


790 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 9, Ohio 
l4th & Converse Sts., E. St. Louis, Ill. 
738 Statler Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
509 Mill St., Conneaut, Ohia 








NEOPRENE 


The Versatile Synthetic Rubber 
Different types 
to meet special requirements 


E. L. da Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Rubber Chemicals Div. 








Also Latex and Latex Compounds 


General Latex & Chemical Corp. 
Successors to the Vultex Chemical ae 4 





666 Main St. Cambridge, 








Reclaimed Rubber .... 





NERVASTRAL 
RECLAIMING PROCESSES 


HIGH GRADE — HIGH SPEED 
HIGH ECONOMY 


Rubber & Plastics Compounds Co.., inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
lel: COlumbus 5-00385 











Warehouses: Akron, E. St. Louis, Boston. Wilmington 98, Delaware 
THE ONLY 
VULTEX— VULCANIZED LATEX PERBUNAN 
Iasures Highest Quality, Uniformity, Econ- 
omy, Simplicity of Application. Oil Resistance—Heat Resistance 
FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS Long Life 


Full information upon request. 


STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 








THIOKOL 


Synthetic rubber available in several 
types, including powder form. Excel- 
lent solvent resistance and aging prop- 











erties. 
THIOKOL CORPORATION 
Trenton N. J. 
Fabrics 


Consultants 











CHEMISTS-ENGINEERS 


Our staff of chemists, engineers and bacteriol- 

with laboratories for analysis, research, 

ysical testing and bacteriology are prepared 
to render you 


Every Form of Chemical Service 
FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
312 Washington Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 








CHEMIST—IND. ENGINEER 


New products evaluated for agents or manu- 
facturers. Compounding and testimg pigments 
in rubber synthetics and thermoplastics. Par- 
ticle sizing. Supervision industrial research 
programs in New England technical colleges. 


ALAN R. LUKENS 
11 Windsor St. Cambridge, Mass. 








CONSULTANT 
ENGINEERING 


Product deve'opment, research, a and 
ae investigations in the fields o f rcubber, 
synthetic rubber, and plastics. 


WILBURN F. BERNSTEIN 
One No. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 








CONSULTING 
LATEX TECHNOLOGIST 





R. J. Noble, Ph.D. 
21 Woodland Road, Malden, Mass. 














RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
For All Purposes 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 


1230 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


CUSTOM FINISHERS of 
RUBBER REPELLENT LINERS 


Capitol Process Liner Treatment 
Textile Proofers. Inc. - 
181-183 Culver Avenue 

Jersey City 5, N. J. 


CONSULTING 
Rubber Technologist 
Natural and Synthetic Rubber 
R. R. Olin Laboratories 


P. O. BOX 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: HE 3724, FR 8551 














RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleaniiness 


PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 





Butler, N. J. 








FABRICS 

A complete line of Chafers, Drills and Twills, 
Ducks, Hose Yarn and Liner Cloths for the 
Rubber Industry 


Mt. pone Woodberry Mills, Inc. 
Selling Agents 
Turner Halsey Company 
40 Worth St. New York 13, N. Y. 





CONSULTING 
TECHNOLOGIST 


Research, physical testing, chemical 
analysis, formulae and product de- 
velopment. 

PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
FAIRHAVEN MASSACHUSETTS 











RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


A standardized grade for every 
requirement. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
“61 Years Serving the Industry 

Solely as Reclaimers”’ 











Rubber Mnfrs. 











PROCESSED LINERS 


“CLIMCO”—Fabriecs treated to prevent ad- 
hesion of rubber stocks. 


“LINERETTE”—tTreated paper for separat- 
ing or interleaving light weight rubber 
stocks. 


The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 
5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 














SANITARY GOODS— 


Dress Shields, “> Pants. Aprons, Elastic 
Belts, Bl 5, , Bibs, Cuimpe and 
Brassieres. 


SPECIAL GOODS CUT TO ORDER 


Rand Rubber Co.. Inc 
Summer Ave. & Halsey St., Brooklyn, N.Y 
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‘WANT ADS 


RATES: Eight cents per word, minimum charge $3.00, except 
POSITIONS WANTED, $1.00 for 40 words or less, — = 
cents agdl word. All classified advertisements see in 

Address lies to box sumbers care of RUBBER AGE, ae "West 
57th St., w York 19, N. Y. 


% 4 
POSITIONS WANTED 











FIRE PREVENTION 
onsultant and 
fire fighting, 


ENGINEER, with fifteen years’ experience as a 

udvisor to industrial managements on methods of scientifix 
proper equipment for specific industries, investigations, etc., 
seeks position with large or small organization Experience includes govern 
ment service in th field of Fire Administration Have written several 
hooklets Age 34 Medical discharge Will consider any offer Address 
Box 1492, Russer Acs : 


POSITION WANTED as Plant Superintendent or Production Manager 
Experienced in synthetic and rubber compounding, milling, calendering, 
extruding and molding of tires, tubes and mechanical goods. Know modern 
production methods and costs. Small plant preferable. Address Box 1542, 
Rupeer Ac: 


PRODUCTION MAN, thoroughly familiar with all phases of plant man 
agement including design and development Experienced in tires, tubes, 
belting, mechanicals and plastics, as well as sales engineering work For 


past eight years have been Factory Manager College education Prefer 
Eastern location Address Box 1570, Rusper Ace 
PURCHASING AGENT with experience in rubber and chemical indus 
tries desires to make a change Familiar with industry and markets. Exempt 
from draft, young, in good healt! Address Box 1572, Rusper Act 
FACTORY MANAGER: Thoroughly experienced in all phases of process 


ing (compounding, pret ition, molding, etc.), production control, development 
ind labor relations Seeks position with medium sized company in above 
apacity Can furnish best of references Address Box 1573, Rupeser Act 


PRODUCTION MANAGER: Experienced in rubber and synthetic, com 
pounding, mixing ilendering, extruding and molding of all types of me 


chanical goods Extensive experience in process development and cost con 
£ l 


trol Desire position with progressive organizatior with a real post-war 
pportunity Address Box 1577, Ruprer Act 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL REI mi yen EXECUTIVE, ten years’ 


experience Knowledge of regulations and policies of Government labor and 
employment agencies (Emploved W Pt oe Rm D. C.,. at present time.) Ad 
lress Box 1585, Ruerner A 





HELP WANTED 





CHEMIST: Experienced in all phases on compounding 
molded rubber goods. Knowledge of synthetic and plastic 
compounding preferred but not necessary. Eastern concern. 
Excellent opportunity. Address Box 1444, RUBBER AGE. 


TIRE CURING FOREMAN, capable of supervising pro- 
duction in pot heaters and individual vulcanizers. Excellent 
opportunity for good post war position. Location away from 
Ohio. Address Box 1565, RUBBER AGE. 


TIRE FINISHING SUPERVISOR, familiar with all duties 
connected with cured tire final finishing department. Good 
opening in progressive organization. Location in Pennsyl- 
vania. Address Box 1566, RUBBER AGE. 


TUBE ROOM SUPERINTENDENT, must be thoroughly 
familiar with tube room operations. Salary commensurate 
with ability. All replies treated in strictest confidence.Address 
Box 1567, RUBBER AGE. 


TIRE AND TUBE DEVELOPMENT AND CON- 
STRUCTION ENGINEERS. Excellent opportunity in a 
medium sized organization. Salary commensurate with abiiltv. 
ae located in Pennsylvania. Address Box 1575, RUBBER 


CHEMIST, with background on tires, tubes or mechanical 
goods. This opening has real possibilities both in regard to 
salary and continuity of emnloyment. Address Box 1576, 
RUBBER AGE. 


WANTED: CHEMIST. OR CHEMICAL ENGINEER, 
experienced in the development and aualitv control of packings 
and gaskets. Address Box 1591,, RUBBER AGE. 


THOROUGHLY CAPABLE MAN experienced in mod- 
ern methods of onerating Tubing Machine Department Me- 
chanical Rubber Goods plant. Reply in detail giving names 
of companies where exnerience obtained, length of service, 
ge, salary, etc. Address Box 1596, RUBBER AGE. 
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HELP WANTED (Continued) 





CHEMIST WITH MECHANICAL 
WITH CHEMICAL BACKGROUND wanted to take charge of compoun 
ing and quality control for the production of sheet packing, gasket cloths 
ind rubber and asbestos packings. Research, development and control work 
Old established company. Post-war security. W.M.C. Certificate require: 
Please give full history, photographs and salary desired in first letter \ 
dress Box 1563, Ruprer Ace. 


BACKGROUND OR ENGINEER 





RUBBER CHEMIST thoroughly experienced in all phases of 


ompounding and insulating wire and cables \ large Eastern 
oncern offers this excellent post-war opportunity to the right man 
Please furnish complete summary and history in your first letter 


Address Box 1578. Ruspper Ace 








CHEMIST OR CHEMICAL ENGINEER experienced in the developmer 
and manufacture of adhesives and cements, desired by progressive Midwes 
rubber company Please state education, experience and salary requirement 


in reply Address Bux 1579, Rusper Ace 


RESEARCH CHEMIST: With practical experience required in compoun 
ing hard rubber mechanical goods; in rubber equipment such as_ mills 
mixers, calenders, and presses; and in synthetic resins desirable. 
ypportunity for post-war advancement, with medium sized Midwestern con 
‘ern In reply give complete training and experience, salary, etc. 
Box 1580, Rupper AGE 


SUPERINTENDENT: For small rubber plant manufacturing soft me 
hanicals, including rubber thread. Must be familiar with production, milling 
compounding, etc., but specific experience in thread manufacture not essential 
Plant is located in southern New England State age, education, experience 
ind salary expected Address Box 1586, Rupper Act 


RUBBER CHEMIST-ENGINEER: For development work with artificia 
fibers, synthetic rubbers and resins. Require technically trained young mar 
with some experience in manufacturing processes and product development it 
the rubber industry Post-war opportunity with progressive company locate 
in Central Ohio. In reply state age, salary and previous experience 
Box 1587, Russer AcE 


RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST—Young man _ required by id establishe 
manufacturing firm to supervise new plant in South America; six month- 
training period in United States; remuneration open; submit two resumes 
subsequent interview arranged. Bropy EmptoymMent AcGency, 240 Broadw 
(opposite City Hall), New York 7. Phone: Barclay 7-8133 


MECHANICAL BACKGROUND, OR 
BACKGROUND wanted for manufacture of novelty 
Address Box 1597, Rupner Ax 


CHEMIST WITH 
WITH CHEMICAL 


the latex-neoprene field 


Excellent 


Address 


Addre Ss 


ENGINEER 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT— Detroit, having automotive and industr 

ntacts desire to represent reliable rubber goods manufacturer with capa 
for large quantity luction Address Box 1598, Rupner Act 

INTERESTED im purchasing large and sn quantities of pure gu 
sheets and rubberized fabrics of all kinds Regular or Irregular Please 
jyuote lowest ish prices All replies will be treate n strict confidence 


Address Box 81, Rureper AGE 








WANTED: To buy or rent small rubber or plastics plant suitable for me 
hanical rubber goods and/or extrusion for rubber or plastics Prefer withir 
100 miles of New York City Sddress Box 158 R ER AGE 

RUBBER PEC HNOLOG IST ot more than twent ve rs’ experier 
has developed t reclai ming synthetic rubber ! les Simple proce 
und low st Wiel es to ontact interested rties \ iress Box 15 
RUBBER \ 

- , — 
EQUIPMENT WANTED 

WANTED One 3 ll laboratory siz tlende proximately 6” x 
Address Box 1574, Rupper Act 

WANTED: Rubber Mill Machinery +0 uN * Mills Iso Presse 
Vulcanizers; No. 2 and No. 3 Extruding Ma ne for rubber and plastics 
Address Box 83, Rueper Act 

WANTED: By New England manutacture: One 48 +” or 60” ruble 
nill Also 5 ry | open steam vulcanizer with quick opening yor Re 
juired before December 15, 1944. Address Box 84 Rusper Ac 

WANTED: Two 60” Rubber Compounding Mills, it idua otor dr 
rreferre Address Box 1594, Ruprer Act 

WANTE .D Hydraulic Presses with pum ul accumulator Ranbut 
Mixer, Mil Calender Tubers nv conditior Address Box 1592. Runt 


\ct 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 








OR SALE: One 30” calender, 3 roll, complete with motor and reduction 
irive, in operation at present; excellent condition. FRANKLIN RUBBER 
Rl poRATION, 426 East Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania. 


OR SALE IN NEAR FUTURE: 40” Thropp Compounding Mill. Drive. 

controls and safety brake. Complete in every detail. Mill now ir 

tion Address Frank T. Baker, Mill Machinery, 63 Arch Street, 
4 River, Massachusetts 


“V”" BELT MACHINERY 
COMPLETE BELT MAKING EQUIPMENT 
m* iting machines, cutters, slitters, wrappers, measuring machines, trimmers, 
L nding mandrels, cord latexers and driers. Howe Macuinery Company, 
Gregory Avenue, Passaic, New Jersey. 


FOR SALE: 2-—Dunning and Boschert 24” x 24” 
iameter rams; 1—18” x 18” Hydrauli 
Royal No. 4 Perfection Tuber, M. D.; 1 


Hydraulic Presses with 
Press with 10” diameter ram; 
Weighted Accumulator 20002: 


) * x 24” Hydraulic Presses with diameter rams; 1—-24 x 24” 
te Hydraulic Press with 14” diameter ram; 4—W. & P. Mixers, up to 625 


m capacity; 1—Allen No. 3 Tuber; 10—-High Pressure Hydraulic Pumps, 
to 6000 GPM.; Dry Mixers, Pulverizers, Grinders, etc. Send for com 


te list. Consotipatep Propucts Company, Inc., 14-19 Park Row, New 
3 York 7, N { 
FOR SALE Hydraulic Presses: 600 ton Watson-Stillman 24” x 24”; 
6” x 36”, 12” ram; 4—2 post 20” x 20”, 8” rams; 1—52” x 26”, 14” 
in $—12” x 12”, 7%" rams; 1—20” x 20”, 14” ram; 2—30” x 52” 
with 15” ram, 4 openings, 1 with 6” ram, 3 openings; 1—26” x 45”, 
ram; | y’ 


38” dia., 12” ram pump attached; 1—14” x 20” Combination 
Hydraulic Toggle. Pumps: |! Natson-Stillman duplex high and low pres 
sure 4 GPM, 4000 lbs. continuous bedplate; Hele Shaw JLP 12, 44 GPM, 
2 Ibs.; HPM Triplex 14% GPM, 2000 Ibs. on high, 16 GPM, 400 Ibs. on 
ow, V Belt drive; Robertson Triplex 5 GPM, 5000 Ibs.; Union Steam Pump 
Viseolizer, 5 GPM, 2500 Ibs.; 2 Hauser, 4 plunger, 4.6 GPM, 5000 Ibs. on 








iz high, 20 GPM, 500 Ibs. on low; Gould Triplex 35 GPM, 1500 Ibs.; 1—-Na 

: onal 1” x 3” Triplex, 4000 Ibs., 3 GPM. Accumulators: Hydro-pneumatic 
Watson-Stillman 9 GPS, 6000 lbs.; weighted type, 1—5” dia., 6’ stroke ram; 

4 8” dia., 6’ stroke ram. Extruders, Mills, Calenders, Mixers, etc. Advise 

‘o ur requirements Highest Prices Paid for Your Used Equipment 

Universs:. Hyprautic Machinery Company, 285 Hudson Street, New 

a York 13, N. ¥ 

fy 

& 





| | COLORS for RUBBER | 
Red Iron Oxides | 
i Green Chromium Oxides 
| | Green Chromium Hydroxides 
Reinforcing Fillers 

and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 














SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 
From the Pine Tree 





ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 


Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 








eS 






NATIONAL ROSIN OIL & SIZE CO 
R.K.O. BUILDING, RADIO CITY, NEW YORK, N.Y 


» ee 


“Ae. 
» 
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RUBBER TEST MOLDS 


To produce perfect samples, your 
test molds require a_ special 
Chrome Plating finish. We are 
specialists in this process. 


Write for information 


GARNET CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


911-925 No. Lumber Street 
ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 

















Adequate Testing pays 4 ways 


Testing facilitates research, protects purchasing, pro- 
motes production and proves quality. Let the 60 
models of *Scott Testers serve your testing needs for 
tensile, hysteresis, compression-cutting (of wire cov- 
ering), adhesion, flexing, burst, state-of-cure, plas- 
ticity, etc. 





* Registered Trademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


8S Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. I. 
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NEW & REBUILT | 2:[35°3 
MACHINERY 


Important Steps: 
Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants 


L. ALBERT & SON 


2. DISASSEMBLED 
3. REBUILT 

4. MODERNIZED 
5. GUARANTEED 


Our New Machines: 


MILLS 
MIXERS 
OFFICES AND PLANTS BRAKES 
PRESSES 
TRENTON, WN. J. e AKRON, OHIO CUTTERS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ STOUGHTON, MASS. SUSAN GRINDERS 






































* ATTRACTIVE 
* NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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Never before in the history of our country has the value of natural 
Scrap Rubber been realized as it is today. Yet a heavy influx of synthetic 
rubber gives the Scrap and Reclaim industry new problems to deal with, 
under wartime pressure. .. . The Schulman Research Laboratory is making 
every effort to help solve today’s problems of the industry, and clear the 


way for Scrap Rubber progress. 
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Wrteart R.- 


FOR IMPROVED PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES IN LIGHT COLORED GR-S 


Witcarb R is a white reinforcing pigment of extremely small particle size—an 
excellent reinforcing pigment for the oil resisting synthetics, and very essential 
in’GR-S stocks, where carbon black cannot be used for tensile strength. It 
nj aya excellent physical Eoopennes in GR-S; good tensile and tear resistance, 

ut it must be mixed well, as carbon black must be, in order to get efficient results. 
Here is Witco’s recommended procedure... 

Master batch, and remill the stock. When it is possible, refine the mix. The ad- 
dition of titanium, lithopone, zinc oxide, in small amounts, will help to mix 
Witcarb R into GR-S, and produce the best results. 

Also, the addition of Para-Coumarone Indene Resin in a GR-S stock enhances 
the use of Witcarb R, as it does any pigment or filler used in GR-S. 
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Hardness (Inst.) 
WITCARB R IN LIGHT COLORED 
GR-S 

GR-S 100. 

Zinc Oxide §. 

Stearite 5. 

For further details, call — — 20. 

or write for the special Santocure 1. 
Technical Bulletin on D.P.G. 1.5 

; Witcarb R prepared by the Sulfur 3. 

Witco Research Laboratories. Witcarb R 100. 
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